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HE following day 
the surgeon reported 
his patient as very 
weak, and requiring 
rest. The loss of 
blood and fatigue at- 
tendant upon a long 
journey before receiv- 

ing the wound had made his recovery 

slow. In fact, in his pompous manner 
he said his patient was just as he expected 
tofind him. Hugh swore at his weak- 
ness, and tossed himself restlessly, until 
the wound bled afresh, and Dinah 
scolded him roundly ; and Hugh, recog- 
nizing her wisdom, tried to calm him- 
self to gain strength for departure in the 
evening. With his dark hair and beard re- 
adjusted , he lay trying to sleep, and hearing 
with some consternation the relations his 
late traveling companion bore to Natalie. 

A dash of color touched his face as he 

Went over his interview with Natalie, and 
remembered a night. on the deck under 
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the stars, when the Countess’ manner 
and her resemblance to Natalie touched 
his heart. But beyond the courtesy of a 
gentleman to a woman above him in 
rank, Hugh Encott would never go, even 
had he not loved Natalie devotedly. ; All 
women were sacred to him because he 
loved her, and the touch of the Countess’ 
hand stirred no pulse, the light of the 
eyes but woke a memory of other eyes he 
loved and longed to see again. 

But Hugh had not been as guarded 
with the lovely woman as with men of his 
acquaintance. Under the stars he had 
been moved to tell her stories of his 
youth. He had pictured his old home 
and the little dark-eyed maiden with 
whom he had played, calling her by the 
pet name, ‘* Dona.” He had told of the 
cousin who was a brother to him, how 
they had had experience with Indians 
friendly to the whites, and how one of the 
chiefs had called Dona his ‘“ white 
squaw.’’ Then as he told of his pet 
horse dying, the Countess watched his 
face sadden, and said suddenly : 
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‘*Ah! if you could love a horse so 
well, how you could love a woman !”’ 

Then seeing the expression in her eyes, 
Hugh had looked hastily away, when a 
soft hand was laid on his neck, and, turn- 
ing his face toward her, she pressed a 
bright kiss on his forehead, then fled 
from the deck, leaving him alone in the 
quiet night, but with a throbbing heart, 
and a sense of shamefacedness at having 
been untrue to Natalie. 

As he recalled the scene to-day he 
rubbed the place on his forehead angrily, 
and vainly strove to remember whether 
he had ever given her any clue to his 
identity. He had never intended com- 
ing near Lillethrop until he had reported 
at headquarters; and he now knew the 
danger of recognition, disguised as he 
was, should Richard place him under ar- 
rest, or merely detain him on suspicion. 
It was imperative he should reach Gen- 
eral Washington within a few days, for 
from last information received, the army 
was about to make the march to Virginia 
that so cleverly eluded the vigilance of 
Sir Henry Clinton, and which ended in 
the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

While Hugh was making himself more 
ill every moment in the east chamber, 
Natalie was undergoing the refinement of 
torture. The Countess was very winning 
as she sat in the old hall, or followed 
Natalie about her household duties, pro- 
fessing an eager interest in every detail, 
while Natalie could but feel she wa; being 
watched. Moreover, the Countess talked 
constantly of Raoul Le Grau with an af- 
fection of devotion Natalie felt was in- 
tended to offend and excite her. 

Halbert joining them during the morn- 
ing, burst forth upon Natalie regarding 
her betrothal to Richard, and accused her 
of being false to Hugh. 

‘¢ Halbert, hush! what will our cousin 
think ?”’ cried poor Ntalie, feeling beset 
on every side. 

‘*No matter, Dona,’’ cried the lad, 
using the old baby name he and Hugh 
still gave her, ‘‘ Hugh will never forgive 
you.” 

‘‘ Why, cousin mine,” said the Count- 
ess, lazily, ‘‘ this Hugh is dead. Why tax 
your sister with faith to a dead man?”’ 

‘* Dead !’’ cried Halbert, growing very 
pale. 
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‘¢ Dead, and hanged for a spy at that,” 
returned the Countess, scornfully. 

‘‘Hush, hush; how can you be go 
cruel!’’ cried Natalie, hastening to her 
brother, who flung himself on her neck, 
sobbing convulsively. 

‘¢ Do you deny it?” asked the Count- 
ess, gazing steadily into Natalie’s face. 

‘¢ And if I cannot—oh! why do you 
torment me so? Hugh was very dear to 
us both.” 

‘¢ And he called his sweetheart Dona," 
said the Countess, slowly. ‘‘I knew a 
man once who called the girl he loved 
by that name. He was suspected of 
being a spy and a traitor. If you were 
as loyal to England as I am to America, 
would you save that man or deliver him 
to justice! Is not such a man damned 
by his treachery, a second Arnold?” 

‘<I do not understand you,”’ said Na- 
talie, haughtily. ‘* Halbert, my darling, 
go seek grandfather. ‘They all tell me, 
alas! that our dear Hugh is dead. We at 
least mourn him asa brother. Go, my 
child.’’ 

Then as Halbert left the room, still 
weeping, Natalie turned to the Countess 
coldly : 

‘¢Cousin, we seem to misunderstand 
each other. I think it best we should 
have no unseemly words. Yet if I have 
offended you I ask your pardon. I will 
withdraw ; and if you wish me, I pry thee 
send, and I will come at once.”’ 

And so saying, Natalie went to her 
chamber to try and regain composure to 
finish her household duties. 

Richard, rather fortunately Natalie 
thought, did not come to Lillethrop that 
day. Natalie felt his presence would 
have been the last strain to her already 
heavy burden. But had she known that 
Richard was brooding over a sense of dis- 
grace and dishonor wrought by the report 
of Hugh’s shortcomings, Natalie would 
not have felt so relieved. 

Richard learned of the army’s move- 
ments that morning, and also received 
orders that his division was to be left be- 
hind. To a man of his ambition and 
activity, this was a bitter disappointment, 
and he jumped at the conclusion that 
Hugh’s conduct had wrought a distrust 
for the family. He had given vent to an 
outburst of impatience before one of 
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Washington’s aids-de-camp, and to his 
surprise, Col. Grey had administered a 
sharp reprimand, and left the garrison in 
displeasure. ‘The soldiers felt their cap- 
tain’s disappointment, and were in a sulky 
mood of discontent. 

About noon Major Encott proposed 
taking Sir Edward Mordaunt to the gar- 
rison, and the Countess begged to accom- 
pany them; and Natalie, from her case- 
ment, saw them ride away, the Countess 
mounted upon her own white palfrey, 
looking very handsome and determined 
as she smiled upon Major Encott. 

Natalie sighed with relief, little dream- 
ing of the purpose in the Countess’ 
heart. They were gone for three hours 
at least, and she could go to the east 
chamber. 

Dinah came to her about the same time, 
her face full of concern. 

‘* Missy, Is’e been a watchin’ dem out 
o’ sight to git a chance at yo’, I’m 
dat worrited ’bout Marse Hugh. He 
dat restless, and he say dat he goin’ 
dis night if it kill him. An’ yo’ know, 
missy, how heady dat boy is when he’s 
done took a notion.”’ 


‘«Isn’t he any stronger to-day, Dinah ?”’ 
‘¢T tink dat he was when he fust woke, 


he was dat cheerful. But as de day wear 
on he git restless, and de fever comes up 
in his eyes, and he just lashes old Dinah 
wid his tongue, and frowed a cup at her, 
de las’ time I giv’ himsome back talk. Oh! 
he ain’t dangus, missy, Dar’s plenty o’ 
snap to him yit. And he gits dat mad 
when I tell him you can’t come. An’ 
dar’s dat leddy a’ seeching me to let 
her to see him.”’ 

‘*My cousin, the Countess, asked to 
see him?’’ said Natalie, her color rising. 

‘*To be su’ah; she catch me gwin’ to 
de quarters to see if Betty was alookin’ 
after old Ben. An’ she cotch me an’ 
as’'t ef Marse Hugh hadn’t wanted ter 
see her. She seems” to set a lot by Marse 
Hugh”—and Aunt Dinah squinted her 
eyes a little, and looked sideways at Na- 
talie. ‘* An’ den when I as’t Marse Hugh 
ef he wanted me to let her in, he was 
dat mad, an’ said he’d break my damned 
neck ef I dared open de do’r to her””— 
and Dinah chuckled at the memory of 
Hugh’s emphatic and profane expression. 
Natalie looked shocked for 2 moment. 
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*¢T am afraid Hugh must be in a very 
bad temper.”’ 

‘¢ Well, he ain’t dat sweet, dat I don’ 
wish yo’ come and see him. He’s jus’ 
like a fractous babby, and mos’ cry when 
I say he'll have ter stay hyre dis night, 
he’s up and got his c/ose op, but he mos’ 
fainted, an’ hed to lie back on de bed.”’ 

‘¢ Dinah—dear, old, faithful Dinah— 
if I tell you something you will keep my 
secret,’’ said Natalie, her eyes filling with 
tears as she took the old black woman’s 
hands between her own. 

‘¢Bress you, honey; old Dinah know 
a heap o’ secrets a’ready, but ef its scme- 
fin yo’ tink old Dinah better not know, yo’ 
keep de quiet lip, chile, and Dinah ’il 
understan’.’’ 

‘¢No; I want you to know. It is best.’ 

And she leaned forward, whispering 
something softly, while her lovely face grew 
crimson. 

Old Dinah listened breathlessly. 

‘« Land of lub!’ she ejaculated piously. 
‘¢ Why, chile, what you tellin’ me? To 
go right straight to Marse Hugh. Quick, 
honey. I'll stan’ by the do’r.”’ 

‘¢There is a lock on the door, Di- 
nah ? ’’ queried Natalie, quickly, struck by 
this remark. poate 

‘‘No, dur ain’t, chile. Dis house get- 
tin’ mighty rickety since de old marse 
died. An’ las’ night I jus’ drew de cur- 
tain ovah de door, and trus’ no one come 
dut shouldn’t.”’ 

Natalie, somewhat disturbed by this in- 
telligence, that to Dinah’s shiftless na- 
ture appeared a trifling matter, sped to 
Hugh, whom she found quite as Dinah 
had represented him, save that her pres- 
ence served to check and soothe the ill- 
temper and prove an outlet to his anxiety. 

He tried to walk several times about 
the room, but was forced to lie down’; 
and in his humiliation at this lack of 
strength, he bit the pillow under his head, 
groaning aloud. He dared not give vent 
to the cruel disappointment and rage that 
burned within him, in the words more 
forcible and expressive than pleasant to 
hear, when Natalie stood beside him, 
anxious and sympathetic. In her distress 
she begged him to let her go to Richard 
and tell him all, and let Richard or a 
trusty messenger bear the message to 
General Washington. 
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‘‘ Impossible, impossible! ’’ groaned 
Hugh. ‘‘I cannot, I dare not, utter to 
any one the solemn trust given me. I 
would lose you, Natalie, sooner than fail 
in this last hour.”’ 

‘« But if you abide quietly to-night, by 
to-morrow you may go yourself. You are 
better to-day, dear heart,” quoth Natalie, 
tenderly. 

‘¢ Pray it may be so, Natalie,”’ he said, 
his white lips quivering, ‘‘ for if I may 
not, Icare not what comes. I thought, 
perhaps—ah ! Why did I not think of 
that before?’’ sitting up, suddenly. 
‘« Natalie, have you not one trusty darkey ? 
If he could start at once, and take ¢Azs 
to General Washington, they will know I 
am here and alive, and send to me.”’ 

As he spoke he drew a curiously 
twisted ring from hisfinger. ‘ You have 
no fears, then, dearest, of the General be- 
lieving these reports about—”’ 

‘¢No, no; I only fear the ignorance of 
Dick Encott’s men and the jealousy of 
their captain. Dick does not love me, 
and any act of his would be justified by 
the suspicion attached to me.”’ 

‘*T am sure Sambo could take this to 
the General; he is devoted to Halbert 
and me.”’ 

‘¢ Then go to him, my sweet one. Oh! 
to think I must be here like a rat ina 
hole, bound by a smaller wound than I 
have fought with for half a day; and 
Dick so near, ready to set his hounds upon 
me, and I not justified in their sight.”’ 

‘J will tell Sambo for whom he rides, 
Hugh. He loves you, and will go the 
faster.” 

‘‘Aye—Natalie ; hasten, girl, hasten.’ 

Natalie was gone on her errand but a 
short time, but returned reporting Sam as 
having departed with great eagerness up- 
on his errand. Natalie then soothed 
Hugh into his first quiet sleep that day, 
but as she sat watching his pale face and 
sunken eyes, she realized how this secret 
commission had worn upon him. Ah! 
she had never doubted him, save in that 
one bitter moment of jealousy the night 
before. As she saw his uneasy, troubled 
rest, she reproached herself as she remem- 
bered she had tried him sorely by her 
doubts and accusations. 

Meantime, while Natalie watched her 
lover, and Dinah guarded the east cham- 
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ber, the Countess Maud rode through the - 
pine woods leading to the garrison, her 
brain busy with the biterest thoughts of 
revenge. She was suffering keenly with 
a confused sense of injury. Her bold act 
in seeking Hugh the night before had met 
with a quick check she little expected. 
The discovery that the companion of her 
voyage, upon whom her affections were 
fixed, was not only betrothed to another, 
but was identical with Hugh Encott, the 
supposed traitor and deserter. 

To make him suffer, to involve Natalie 
in the downfall and make her endure the 
pain that was hers, seemed to her proud, 
vexed spirit, the only relief to her rage 
and despair. 

The night before she had awakened the 
sleeping Chloe, who, half-asleep still, had 
conducted her to the door of the east 
chamber. She had since bribed Chloe 
to silence on the subject by a generous 
gift of money, and athreat to deny every- 
thing and have Chloe whipped if she 
dared to divulge the story of that hal 
hour spent behind the curtains. 

But the Countess Maud resolved fiercely 
to betray Hugh, whom she liked to think 
had deceived her. It is never hard to 
believe some one else at fault or to blame 
for the anguish that assails us, and to a 
nature such as that of Countess Maud, 
the resentment and the desire for revenge 
were the natural result. 

Richard’s quarters were very rural, a 
few roughly built houses, a log hut serv- 
ing as the captain’s quarters, and while 
looking about her and listening to Rich- 
ard’s polite but somewhat cold explana- 
tious, the Countess was striving to meas- 
ure the power of fascinating glances and 
persuasive tones upon the young Ameri- 
can soldier. 

Mordaunt and Major Encott got into a 
hot discussion of the campaign of the 
English army, and the Major, in showing 
Sir Edward some rough maps in the 
inner room, left the fair visitor with his 
son. 

Richard, thus left alone with the radi- 
ant presence, gallantly remarked that he 
was surely entertaining “angels una- 
ware,’’ little dreaming the demon of 
rage that was fretting to escape and de- 
stroy all that had helped to mar her hap- 
piness. ; 
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She was not such a wicked woman, but 
when jealousy is admitted into the 
thoughts, the havoc created is as an army 
of devils, and all the minor evils of our na- 
ture join hands to overcome and defeat the 
better impulses, until, like Gulliver, it lies 
bound by the Lilliputian evils of our souls. 

Now she caught and held Richard’s 
glance of involuntary admiration. He 
paused in his speech, struck by the pas- 
sionate purpose of her expression. 

‘‘Captain Encott, you have been so 
kind to me; yet I have a duty to per- 
form, so unpleasant, that I feel I must 
ask your forgiveness now.”’ 

‘*T hardly understand you, my lady.”’ 

‘‘Last night, you asked the name of 
my traveling companion, Raoul Le Grau, 
and why he should have been called 
Butler. I replied, I knew not. Since 
then, Iam convinced we have been de- 
ceived, and that my cousin is harboring 
within the walls of Lillethorp, a man 
whose name is black with treason.” 

‘*What mean you?” cried Richard, 
startled. ‘I confess I have been some- 
what careless about this wounded man, 
but his condition is such—the surgeon 
assures me—’’ 

“Yes; but should not the house be 
guarded? I know he is anxious to con- 
tinue his journey, and I have reason to 
think he is here for no good purpose.”’ 

‘‘Your reason, Madame,’’ demanded 
Richard, so much the stern soldier that 
the Countess did not feel so sure of him. 

' “ His—his—disguise.’’ 

‘‘ His false name, you mean.” 

“No. The beard and wig he wears—’’ 

“Stop! How do you know this? 
What can prompt you to betray the com- 
rade who saved you from robbery and 
cruel treatment at the hands of roughs, 
in whom you seemed most concerned 
yesterday even?”’ 

The Countess rose, confronting Rich- 
ard with a glance he never forgot. 

‘‘ Because,’’ she said in a low tone of 
intense feeling, ‘‘he has deceived us 
both. Natalie has been as false to you, as 
he to me. He is not wounded severely. 
Last night they met, and I know she loves 
him. I heard their vows and explanations. 
She is as base as he, and far more false.’’ 

‘‘ Natalie— false—deceiving me —oh 
heaven !” 
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For a moment Richard lost self-con- 
trol. His tones were hoarse, great cords 
sprang into place in his forehead, and he 
grasped the chair under his hand convul- 
sively. 

‘¢ Go—on—what more have you to tell 
me?’’ he said in a thick tone. 

‘¢ You will hate me, I know,’’ she cried 
piteously, ‘‘but I must tell you. This 
man is one condemned as a traitor and 
spy. You told me last night Hugh En- 
cott was dead.”’ 

‘¢ Yes—yes—and it is true.’’ 

“No, it is mo¢true. Hugh Encott is 
yonder at Lillethorp, wounded and in 
your power, and Natalie may be for aught 
you know, in his arms this moment.” 

‘¢ Hush—for God’s sake, woman—do 
not urge me further. I cannot believe 
this—were it true—I could not rest until 
I had set my seal upon his body—and, 
oh! it is impossible. Woman—do you 
know you are blasting the character of the 
purest and best of women? If an angel 
were to tell me this of Natalie, I would 
not believe it.”’ 

‘¢ She was with him alone, at midnight, 
in the east chamber. What I tell you is 
true, Richard Encott. Your own hasty 
protest shows you believe me. Your duty 
lies before you. Arrest Hugh Encott be- 
fore he goes on, to further disgrace the 
name and fame of your family.’’ 

There was a pause, during which Rich- 
ard twice essayed to speak and failed. 
Then he turned such a haggard face upon 
her, that she drew back startled, and re- 
alizing all she had wrought. 

‘*] will do my duty,” he said, slowly, 
‘‘and forget 1 am a man, a friend and a 
lover. But until to-morrow I must gain 
strength for the horrible task you set 
me.”’ 

‘¢Oh, you forgive me causing you this 
pain?’”’ 

‘I pray Heaven you may never suffer 
as I donow,”’ he returned. 

‘‘Nay, your prayer is fruitless,’ she 
replied, ‘I amin torture, agony. I know 
a modest maiden should not betray such 
anguish—but I loved this man, as I hate 
him now. Bethink you, call pride to aid 
you, and learn to hate her as I do him.”’ 
- Something in her brilliant eyes awoke 
the devil held in leash in Richard’s 
breast. 
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‘‘ You are right,” he said, *‘ and may 
they suffer the bitter depth of pain we 
feel. May he, too, endure this curse of 
falsity, and may it lead him as it leads 
me, to hell! ”’ 

‘‘Our compact is made,’’ she said, eager- 
ly, laying her hand on his. 

‘*Sealed with a curse,’”’ he returned 
grimly. ‘‘ Remember, should you need 
me before nine to-night, light the old lan- 
tern in the hall. I will watch myself to- 
night. No word of this to my father.’’ 

No more passed between them as at 
this moment Sir Edward and Major En- 
cott entered the room, but as she left him, 
the Countess pressed Richard’s hand and 
murmured softly, ‘“Remember ! ’”’ 


VI. 


The old hall that evening presented a 
rare picture of family peace, and know- 
ing how the picture was shamed by the 
reality, Natalie’s heart misgave her, as 
she gazed about her. 

The Countess, radiant and watchful, 
sat beside the blazing wcod fire, and lis- 
tened to the grandfather’s tales of days 
gone by; Halbert at her feet, drinking 
in the loveliness of her face, and flattered 
by the caress of her slencer fingers amid 
his curls. 

Major Encott lingered for a time, also 
entranced by the woman’s beauty, and 
Sir Edward’s small talk. 

The household at Lillethorp usually 
retired early, and as the evening drew on, 
and grandfather and Halbert withdrew, 
Natalie, a little nervously, made the 
movement to retire. 

The Countess stretched her arms lan- 
guidly, and said, ‘‘Let us sit awhile, Nat- 
alie, I would talk with you.”’ 

‘« Not to night, cousin,’ said Natalie, 
gently, ‘‘ I am inno mood to-night.” 

‘¢ As you will. You do not love or 
trust me. You never will. But I shall 
sit here. Iam lonely, and the fire is the 
only companion I may enjoy. Good- 
night, Natalie.’’ 

She rose and stood before the fire. 

*¢ You will come soon, cousin,’’ said 
Natalie. 

«¢ Perhaps! I am unhappy and cannot 
sleep, but what matters it,’’ she said bit- 
terly. 


‘IT am sorry, cousin,’’ said Natalie, 
with gentle pity. ‘‘ What can make you 
unhappy? Can I help you in anyway >” 

‘‘Yes. Light yonder lantern, sum- 
mon the man whom you have deceived, 
and yield to him the man who is a rebel 
and traitor, and still finds shelter under 
your roof.’’ 

‘*T do not understand you, cousin. 
Good-night,”” said Natalie, coldly, and 
walked firmly from the hall, to pause 
withont and lean faint and spent against 
the wall. 

The Countess put out the candles and 
sat down before the fire. Then she rose 
and paced the floor restlessly. Every- 
thing was deathly still in the old house, 
It was ten o’clock. The Countess’ fasci- 
nations had given wings to the hours, and 
the household had been later than usual. 

The Countess was trying to steel her- 
self to the last portion of her revenge. 
She longed to see and speak to Hugh 
once more. A yearning to forgive him, 
to uproot the rage and unkindness in 
her bosom, almost overcame her. 

Then Chloe, the little black maid, 
came softly into the hall. She had a 
note in her hand, and was on her way to 
the east chambeer. 

‘« Chloe !’’ said the Countess, sharply. 

‘*Lord! missy, how yo’ scar’t me!” 
quoth the girl, starting violently, ‘1 
reckoned ever’body done in bed,’’ mak- 
ing a quick shift of the note under her 
apron. But she was too late. 

‘¢ Give me that note,’’ said the Count- 
ess. 

‘*No, no, missy, yo’ don got Chice 
into trouble las’ night, an’ she ain’t fool 
enough to gib up missy Natalie’s note.” 

‘¢ Give it to me at once.” 

The Countess came close to the girl, 
and a moment’s struggle left the note in 
herhand. She bent eagerly to the fire- 
light and read it. 

She saw enough to put to flight her re- 
lenting mood. 

‘¢Chloe,” she said, calmly, but reso- 
lutely, ‘‘go and light the big lantern 
yonder. You know howto doit. I will 
go at once to your mistress and explain 
the necessity.” 

‘¢ Lord, missy, yo’ don’ mean de big lan- 
tern? Sakes alive, it’ll brung Marse Dick 
and Marse Encott and all de soger boys.” 
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“IT knowit. It is right they should 
come. It will save us all, Chloe. Do as 
I tell you.” 

Something in the imperious tone sent 
Chloe flying up the little gallery stairs 
with the matches. 

The lantern was drawn toward the gal- 
lery by a chain, and when lighted, went 
back to place. The Countess watched 
the deft black hands perform their task, 
then as Chloe sent the lantern back, the 
Countess reached and unhooked the 
chain, and the lantern swung into place 
without the power of being recalled. 

“Land! we can’t git it no’ mo’,” 
said Chloe, as she looked into the lan- 
tern’s face of triumph, and the light 
shone brilliantly against the window. 

‘‘Goon, girl. Take this note to the 
east chamber now,”’ said the Countess, 
and pushed Chloe before her to the door. 

As the girl, glad of release, sped away, 
the Countess went to the room she 
shared with Natalie. 

Natalie had laid aside her house dress 
and was clad in a pale blue dressing-gown 
that fell loosely about her pretty form, 


the open collar showing her soft throat; 
her hair was loosened from its coil and fell 
in aripple of gold over her shoulders. 
She was reading her Bible, and stood close 
by the candle, a look of peace settling 


upon her sweet face. She looked up as 
the Countess entered, then dropped her 
eyes on the book again. 

The Countess carefully closed the door 
and locked it, then stood leaning against 
it, her eyes fixed on her cousin. 

Involuntarily Natalie raised her eyes 
and met her glance. 

‘Oh! what is it,’’ she cried, closing 

her _ ‘* What have I done to offend 
you ” 
_ Nothing, my little American, noth- 
ing, that to night shall not wipe from my 
memory and leave a life-long regret in 
yours.”? 

‘Why do you talkin enigmas? I am 
so sorry that you do not love me, and 
you will not let me love you—” 

‘Let us not talk nonsense.’’ said the 
Countess, stamping her foot. ‘* You 
who receive the devotion of two men, 
and are false to both, you who have 
stolen from me the only man I ever loved, 
how dare you prate to me of my loving 
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you! But you have only ruined the men 
by your folly. To-night I will deliver 
one fool to the hangman, the other will 
hang himself that you are false.’’ 

‘‘Cousin, cousin—explain to me— 
what mean you? You overwhelm me 
with your contempt—I beg—I—”’ 

«¢T will be plain. [ have just lighted 
the lantern in the hall. In less than half 
an hour Richard Encott will be here to 
put under arrest Hugh Encott, your 
lover, and the man who is a deserter and 
aspy. No; you need not spring to the 
door ; it is bolted, and 7am here. Why, 
you petty child, I can hold you with one 
hand.”’ 

‘¢Oh, Cousin Maud !” panted Natalie, 
as she was indeed firmly held by hands 
that left cruel marks in the delicate flesh. 
‘¢In God’s name, in memory of the love 
He has given us all, let me go—let me go. 
Let me warn Hugh. Oh, if you knew as 
J do what he has done, and how defense- 
less he is to-night. Do you know Richard 
has it in his power to order him shot at 
daybreak? That these men, not knowing, 
are relentless? Oh, Heaven! what shall 
I do?” 

From the vain struggle for release 
Natalie fell upon her knees, wringing her 
hands, while she caught her breath in 
tearless sobs. 

‘¢See, I entreat you!” she cried; 
‘‘think what you are doing. If I can 
put out the lantern—Dick may not have 
seen it, and I will tell him—”’ 

‘¢And think you he will believe you? 
Z have told him that you go by night to 
this Hugh Encott’s chamber. He be- 
lieves me, and you dare not deny it; and 
yet you chid me as immodest, when in 
good faith I showed my maiden heart and 
its love for that false hound yonder. Oh, 
I hate you both, and I have my revenge!” 

Natalie gave a moan of anguish at this 
accusation ; but for a moment the rich 
color bathed face and neck. 

‘¢ You told Richard I went to Hugh? 
Then hear me, and judge who had a bet- 
ter right, It was my husband I sought. 
See—see—”’ dragging the ring from its 
hiding place, ‘‘I am his wife. We were 
married before he left to serve his country 
in a way Dick little fears. Now—nzow— 
you cannot be so cruel—let me save him, 
my husband—my husband !” 
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‘¢Be his widow, then!” cried the 
Countess, her eyes blazing with anger. 
‘*I care not what becomes of either of 
you. Captain Encott will look to that.’ 

For a moment nothing was heard save 
the quickly-drawn breaths of Natalie. 
Then the girl sprarg suddenly upon the 
bed, and began striving with a panel in 
the head-board. It was a high four-posted 
bed, with a mahogany panel between the 
head-posts. The bed stood against the 
wall, and as Natalie strove to move the 
panel, the Countess watched her as if she 
thought she had gone mad. 

Suddenly, with a snap, the panel slid 
back under Natalie’s hand, disclosing a 
small door. The Countess, comprehend- 
ing that it must mean a hidden egress 
from the room, sprang eagerly toward the 
bed. At the same moment Natalie made 
an agile spring to the door, and was out 
and down the passage-way toward the 
main hall, while the Countess was gazing 
at a cupboard door behind the panel, nor 
realized Natalie’s clever strategy. 

Natalie went right to the east chamber, 
and rousing Hugh, briefly told him his 
danger. Dinah was wild with fright, and 
joined her entreaties with Natalie’s that 
he should conceal himself. Hugh calmed 
them by his ready acceptance of the situ- 
ation, but he refused to be concealed as 
Natalie desired, until, seeing her arguish, 
he was fairly pushed along by the two 
women, and yielded to their importunity, 
Natalie guiding him to the little gallery, 
where, close under the railing, a trap- 
door, cleverly concealed, left a secure 
lurking place. 

Natalie knew that no one save her 
grandfather knew of the hiding place, and 
her anxious brain had borne it in mind 
ever since Hugh’s return. Then she sent 
Dinah back to the hall, and her next de- 
sire was to extinguish the light in the 
lantern. 

Perhaps Richard may not have seen it 
—and then he was angry with her—and 
should he come—oh, where was the chain 
tothe lamp! It was gone. How reach 
it? 

She stood a moment and sobbed aloud. 
But Hugh’s kiss was still warm on her 
lips. Should she fail him now? Glancing 
about her hurriedly she saw in a corner of 
the gallery an old spontoon. Seizing it 
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she reached across the rail; then her 
heart misgave her. The good, old lan. 
tern that had done such service, about 
which clung the memories. of father, 
mother, grandparents. Should she give 
it its death-blow? She set her teeth 
hard ; then deliberately plunged the iron 
spontoon through the glass, shattering the 
lamp and extinguishing the light, leaving 
the hall in darkness. 

Then she sank on her knees, in the 
silence and darkness, and prayed. 

For a moment or two after the crash of 
breaking glass all was very silent; then 
the quick beat of horses’ hoofs sounded 
without, coming nearer ard _ nearer. 
Men’s voices came in a low murmur, and 
Natalie heard Richard’s voice, as his 
whip fell upon the door, cry: 

“¢Open—let us in.”’ 

Natalie ran down the hall, almost fall. 
ing over old Dinah, who was on her knees 
praying and half weeping. 

‘Dinah! getup. You know nothing— 
nothing—mind. Be cross to Master Dick 
as you know how to be. Save Hugh, 
Dinah, if you can.”’ 

‘‘Sakes, honey, dat I will. Dis ole 
nigger knows how to lie, and I ain’t got 
the wisdom of the sarpent fur nothin’. 
Yo’ jis’ lay low, an’ I'll see Marse 
Dick.” 

And then Dinah trembling, but ready 
to fight for her nursling, opened the 
door. Richard entered, followed by 
twelve of his men, and at the same 
moment the Countess entered the hail 
by the opposite door. She was very pale, 
but her eyes glowed s'rangely. All the 
wc man had come to life again within her, 
and she longed to save Hugh from the 
rage she saw in Richard’s face. 

‘¢Sakes! Marse Dick, what fo’ yo’ 
comin’ in at dis hour,’’ said Dinah, cour- 
tesying politely, but with a keen look of 
disapproval at the soldiers tracking in over 
the newly sanded floor. 

‘«T have cometod my duty. Yonder 
lantern summoned me.’’ 

‘‘Dat lamp ain’t don’ ben lighted dis 
year, Marse Dick,” said Dinah, calmly. 
‘‘An’ yo’ mus’ a ten deceived o’ yo’ eyss. 
Jack-o’-lantern I reckon. Not a blessed 
spark o’ light has ole Dinah seen dar dis 
night, an’ dat soger is a drappin’ dat 
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‘No matter, Dinah.’’ Richard spoke 
roughly, and pushed the old woman aside, 
and strode towards Natalie. 

She came to meet him. ‘‘ Oh, Dick,’’ 
she said piteously. ‘‘ Dick, hear me.” 

‘¢ Silence! this is no time for en'rea- 
ties, or arts of blandishment. Tell me 
where you have concealed Hugh Encott. 
I know he lies in this house. Answer 
me.” 

Silence, during which Dinah prayed, 
and the Countess listened eagerly. The 
soldiers back of Richard stood like iron, 
with impassive faces, but restless eyes. 
Natalie, her hands clasped before her, 
gazed entreatingly at Richard. 

‘¢ My men must then search the house. 
I give you one more opportunity, will you 
deliver up this cringing, cowardly spy, or 
must I use force of arms? ”’ 

There was no relenting in Richard's 
tone. 

Natalie suddenly flung back her golden 
hair, and faced him proudly. Her eyes 
shot fire. 

‘“‘T will not amswer you; but any man 
who searches my house, and doubts my 
loyalty, does it at his peril. Iam Col. 
Thomas Ashmead’s daughter. Tha? is 
your answer, Richard Encott!’’ 

A little murmur of approbation broke 
from the soldiers, and it maddened Rich- 
ard. He longed to crush the slight, 
proud figure before him. 
her aside as he had pushed Dinah, and 
she reeled against that portly person, who 
caught her tenderly. 

‘On to you work,’’ he said to his men, 
“and find me the coward.” 

‘Tam here,’ said a quick voice, and 
they beheld Hugh, divested of wig and 
beard, leaning feeble, but calm, against 
the gallery rail. 

‘IT am here. And I beg, Richard 
Encott, that you regard what my wife has 
said, as much for your sake as for mine.”’ 

‘*How dare you to defy me,”’ cried 
Richard, starting toward the gallery. 

But the Countess stood between him 
and the gallery. 

**You fool,’’ she said, slowly; ‘‘ you 
know he is wounded and may not fight. 
Besides she is his wife already. Save 
your strength for better work.’’ 

For a moment Richard gazed at the 


‘Countess in dumb rage, then his father’s 


He pushed . 


voice rang out, as the Major entered, fol- 
lowed by an officer in a dress of rich 
regimentals. 

‘‘What! what! what! Richard out 
with his men? the old lantern broken, 
and my lady—explain yourself Dick, my 
son. Ah!’’—the Major paused aghast as 
his eye fell on Hugh. 

‘¢ Yes, father, itis Hugh. Hugh En- 
cott, who has made this hovse a’ harbor 
for his dishonest intrigues. Hugh, whom 
we thought the world well rid of, re- 
turned to sully our name, by his dishonor 
and—”’ 

‘¢Tut, tut, young man,’’ said the officer, 
laying a firm hand on Richard’s arm. ‘‘I 
have the warrant for his arrest sent by 
General Washington.” 

And striding up the stairs, he grasped 
Hugh’s hand warmly. 

‘¢ Welcome, none the less welcome that 
our plan has failed. Weshall whip Corn- 
wallis in all the fairer fights. What, man! 
you are ill?”’ 

For Hugh reeled, and would have fallen 
had not the other supported him. 

‘¢’Tis nothing—a little wound, but lam 
faint—but one thing I would know. The 
General, he knew I strove to do my 
duty.” 

‘« He sends me to say that no man ever 
performed a fruitless task more nobly. 
Cheer up, my friend—ah! he has 
swooned.”’ 

For as he heard the officer’s words, the 
young soldier fell forward on the breast 
of his superior, just as the soldiers, 
catching the import of Col. Grey’s words, 
gave a ringing cheer for Hugh Encott and 
his valor. 

Carried once more to the east chamber, 
Hugh passed from the swoon into a burn- 
ing fever, and for days his life hung by a 
thread; and during those twelve days of 
anxiety, while the young wife hung over 
him every hour, they learned the story of 
his patriotism. 

As has been already seen, he had under- 
taken a secret commission that led to his 
journey to England. 

His absence being unexplained, gave 
rise to rumors of desertion; and it had 
been permitted to pass uncontradicted, in 
order to conceal the better hisreal purpose. 

The man shot and then hung as a spy, 
was never very accurately identified. 
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When Sambo arrived at General Wash- 
ington’s headquarters with the ring, they 
at once understood his danger, and Col. 
Grey had hastened to Major Encott with- 
out divulging his errand, however; and 
they had arrived at Lillethrop just in 
time to save Richard Encott a rash act. 

Once during Hugh's illness Natalie de- 
tained Richard in the hall. 

They stood under the old lantern which 
looked like the skeleton of its former self. 
Then and there Natalie faltered her con- 
fession. How she had married Hugh the 
night before he left for England. 

Richard's face softened as he listened. 
His hour of torture had been in the mo- 
ment of her contempt and anger, when 
she defied him. 

‘*And you will forgive me, Dick?”’ 
she said, with a quivering lip. 

And then this brave man said, although 
the words were like a dagger thrust in his 
heart : 

‘‘T forgive thee, Natalie. My dear 
friend, 1 wronged thee, thinking I cou!d 
win love where it could never be. But 
do not ask me not to love you still.’’ 

And the tears rollel down Natalie’s 
cheeks as she replied : 

‘« Two of the noblemen God has made 
have loved poor worthless me. Bless you, 
Richard, and He above can reward the 
spirit that dwells within you.” 

And in the days to come the memory 
of these words, and Natalie’s trust and 
affection, healed every dagger-wound he 
had dealt himself. 
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And Hugh did not die. Youth and 
hope were strong within him, and he 
came back to life and the love that 
awaited him, just as the thirteen plucky 
States gloried in the surrender of Corn- 
wallis. 

The Countess Maud had one interview 
with him before she left America. She 
had repented her scorn and folly, and 
humbled herself at Natalie’s feet before 
Hugh came back from the shadow of 
death. 

What passed between the proud, but 
humbled woman, and Hugh, Natalie 
never knew or asked to know. 

But when the Countess left Lillethrop 
to return to England, and parted with 
tears from the cousin she had learned to 
love, Natalie, looking after her, sighed 
softly ; and to one listening, it was a sigh 
of relief. 

Richard never married, although he 
sometimes declared he was only waiting 
until a golden-haired little damsel named 
Natalie Encott grew to womanhood. 

He lived to be an old man, and with 
him died that branch of the Encott 
family. 

But often around the old fire-place in 
the hall he told the romance of Natalie's 
life, and the part he played in it, to her 
children, cleverly concealing his identity 
as a ‘*bad-tempered soldier,’’ and con- 
cluding with the words: ‘‘ And so ended 
happily the last ‘ legend of the lantern.’” 


[THE END. ] 
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The Discipline of Pain. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


Author of «A New York Family,” “An Ambitious Woman,” 
«‘Social Silhouettes,” «A Gentleman of Leisure,” etc. 


T is often said, and 

with truth, that New 

York men go out into 

See Society quite too 

early. But Gerald 

Averill was an ex- 

ception to this 

rather provincial 

rule, he had 

reached the age 

of thirty before 

he, at length, 

ceased his post-collegiate wanderings 
about Europe, and drifted back to his 
native metropolis with the idea of tasting 
what a gay winter among the Four Hun- 
dred was really like. He found it, after 
afew weeks, extremely pleasant. Friends 
of his dead parents welcomed him, and 
the neat, personal combination which he 
presented of good looks, and even better 
manners, promptly made him popular. 
There was another reason for his success, 
as there so often is in such cases. Gerald 
was not notably rich from the modern 
standpoint ef wealth, but he was in- 
dependently rich, nevertheless, and could 
marry a poor girl, if he pleased, without 
any such economic agony resulting as the 
non-possession of a butler and a brougham. 
A few weeks after his arrivalin New York 
he received a letter from his mother’s dear 
friend, Mrs. Leverich, a widow, then 
living in Dresden with her two daughters. 
It was a letter at once reproachful and 
sprightly. ‘* I don’t know if I shall ever 
pardon you,’’ a passage in it ran, ‘¢ for 
not having looked me up in all your ram- 
bles, from London to St. Petersburg. You 
know what your mother and I always 
were to one another, and the way you 
have avoided Dresden during the three 
years that I and my girls have been 
quartered here has struck me as shabby, 
to say the least. Besides, my Rosa is 
getting a great girl—she will be eighteen 
in a week or so, and I have, for some 
time, thought of you as a potential husband 
for her. But I’m not at all sure whether 


she will consent to abet me in my mater- 
nal ambition. She has ideas of her own, 
has Rosa, and next winter, when we come 
over again, you mustn't approach her in 
anything except the most defereatial 
spirit.’’ 

All of which Gerald took for the merest 
playfulness, which, indeed, it probably 
was. He had not seen either of the two 
Leverich girls for many years. He re- 
membered, however, that they were very 
near of an age, and now asked himself 
why their mamma, in her vein of jocose 
raillery, had singled out one of them as 
his possible bride. Perhaps, he con- 
cluded, the other was the ugly duckling, 
or something that resembled it. And 
then Gerald, who was thirty, and had 
had his ‘‘ experiences”’ in more than one 
European capital, smiled to himself a 
somewhat cynical smile. Asif he werea 
marrying man, forsooth!—he, who had 
stared through an unmerciful microscope 
at manifold feminine frailties ! 

That season in New York was a par- 
ticularly festal one. The American girl 
was represented with an especial bril- 
liancy, and in her various phases Gerald 
found himself called upoa to declare her 
a product distinctively captivating. One 
of his elderly Knickerbocker aunts told 
him that he did not pick and choose 
enough—that he went everywhere and 
ran the risk of tarnishing his social lustre, 
But Gerald didn’t care a feather for his 
social lustre. He had seen a good deal 
of that sort of thing abroad, and had got 
to rate it a little contemptuously ; here it 
seemed to him a sheen not much more 
valuable than the gloss of one’s boots. 
It ra@her amused him at first, when he 
became aware that his intimacy with Mrs. 
Torrington, and her only child, Evelyn, 
was considered beneath his dignity as a 
gentleman of the first fashion. It is true 
that he had begun by thinking the Tor- 
ringtons a sad pair of adventuresses. 
Perhaps he still preserved the same opinion 
of them; only they now both diverted 
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him and roused his compassion. They 
had a tiny flat in an up town side street, 
located almost aerially high. Evelyn’s 
radiant and exuberant personality seemed 
to overflow the small drawing room like 
a splendid rose too large and weightsome 
for its urn. She was such a dominatingly 
handsome creature that the proper frame 
for her would have been a spacious 
chamber with mirrors from ceiling to 
floor. Often Gerald felt as if he would 
like to give her several of them. He was 
not really in love with her, and yet he 
was magnetized—mesmerized, if you will, 
by her cold yet sweet eyes, and her 
Innonian symmetries, and her truly regal 
air. He had got to know these two 
people on the steamer. They were com- 
ing home again after having lived for 
nearly seven years in Paris lodgings as 
limited and almost as high up as these. 
They had gone along on their meagre 
means there, and somebody had told 
them they would do about as well in New 
York. Mrs. Torrington’s last hope lay 
in the brilliant merriage of ker child, 
who was now about three-and-twenty. 


But thus far Evelyn hzd keenly dis- 


appointed her. The girl had rather 
dazzled the American colony, but she had 
won no serious attention from any of its 
unmarried male members. The truth 
was, Mrs. Torrington stood terribly in 
her daughter's way. She was always 
talking of Evelyn’s perfect disposition 
and divine domestic virtues, and the 
chance was imminent that after you had 
known herself and her darling for the 
space of a few hours at the furthest, she 
would ask you if you had ever met a 
maiden more ravishingly beautiful than 
the latter. Foibles like these made her 
a bore, and her boredom necessarily re- 
flected itself upon Evelyn. 

Then she had a way of alluding to her 
lofty Southern birth and her father’s great 
position as a leading citizen of somewhere 
in Georgia or Alabama. She nev re- 
ferred to the late Mr. Torrington, though 
a rumor clung to her like an unpleasant 
odor that she had married her dead hus- 
band with the belief that he would inherit 
a large fortune, and that when he did not 
inherit it and became the prey of a wast- 
ing disease, she literally drove him to the 
grave earlier than he would otherwise 
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have gone there, by her reproaches and 
slurs. 

Gerald saw only her better side, though 
it had occurred to him that she might de- 
cidedly have a worse one. She had never 
been a beauty like her daughter, and now 
that middle-age had brought her a few 
gray hairs and wrinkles, her austere face 
and somewhat over-generous proportions 
did not make at alla felicitous picture. Dis- 
tinct refinement of manner and speech she 
certainly pcsse:sed ; but whetherorno pov- 
erty and herself had been strangers in the 
past, they were clearly at quarrelsome odds 
in the present. She had not succeeded at 
all well in Paris, though she had done 
that most unfcrtunate thing which a per- 
son with aims and longings can possibly 
do: she had made it patent to everybody 
that she wished greatly to succeed. And 
here in New York she had begun with 
precisely the same impolitic attitude. 
The ‘letters’ of which she spoke on the 
steamer as having brought with her, 
proved not very precious credentials, 
after all. As Evelyn said rather bitterly 
to Gerald when the season was in full 
swing, she had been dragged by her 
mother to a few teas, and that was about 
all. The boasted ‘‘ letters’? had done 
thus much, and they had done no more. 
And soon afterwards, quite suddenly, 
Gerald found himself confronted by Mrs. 
Torrington herself, with a request that 
severely startled him. 

The elder lady ‘‘ made no bones,’’ as 
the phrase goes, about her desired favor. 

‘« It would be an immense help to us, ’ 
she told Gerald. ‘‘ The Schenectadys 
would have done it for me,’’ she went on, 
‘(if they hadn’t all been in mourning 
this year. Oh, yes, I’m sure they would 
have treated the letter I brought them 
with ¢hat amount of respect, not to speak 
of other courtesies ; for the lady in Paris 
who gave me the letter, you know, was 
ever so intimate with them.” 

Gerald did not inquire the name of the 
lady in Paris,but he doubted her exist- 
ence. He even felt skeptical on the sub- 
ject of Mrs. Torrington’s having borne 
westward any communication to the 
Schenectadys. He had begun to shrink 
a good deal, ina moral sense, from the 
mother of Evelyn. At first he had pitied 
her; now he too clearly realized that all 
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her dealings with life were based on unct- 
yous falsehood and hollow bravado. How 
Evelyn had ever escaped a deeper soilure 
from such companionship than that which 
she had already sustained, he could not for 
the life of him perceive. And yet the 
gitl had escaped it; every new week he 
became more firmly convinced of this 
fact. 

And now as to getting the Torringtons 
invitations for the next Patriarchs’ Ball. 
Few tasks could have been proposed to 
him more thoroughly detestable. Of 
course he knew a number of the ‘ Patri- 
archs”’ and their wives. But to make of 
any of these a request for two tickets 
would be to inflict upon him or her a se- 
vere annoyance, and to inflict a still 
greater one on himself. He had seen the 
narrowness and pettiness of New York so- 
ciety, and he understood that they who 
granted him a favor like this would es- 
teem it a very great favor indeed. To 
place himself under an obligation which 
he could never repay in kind was dis- 
tasteful enough: but there was something 
abhorrent in the thought that ke would 
be held as cne who wilfully abuses friendly 
confidence. And yet, after reflection, he 
made the plunge; he asked for the tick- 
ets,and got them. He knew that he would 
get them if he choose to ask, and there 
lay the very root of his proud reluctance. 
It was Mrs. Cortlandt Madison who gave 
them, and she did so with an air of ex- 
treme sweetness. As he thanked her 
most heartily, she simpered : 

‘*T am so glad to be of the least service 
to you.” 

How sedate and innocent she looked, 
this slender lady, with the ideal manners, 
and the long white hands, and the shim- 
mering auburn tresses! But what unami- 
able things might she not say of him be- 
hind his back during the next few hours ! 
_ Well, he didn’t care, he told himself a 
little later. Evelyn’s joy-illumined face 
was a sovereign recompense. ‘True, her 
mother almost grabbed the invitations 
from his hands, with a vulgar gurgle of 
pleasure, and forgot to thank him, at first, 
while she scanned their liberal and neatly- 
graven sheets. But even this event pro- 
duced a mild horror in Gerald, for Evelyn 
consented to take a long stroll with him 
that same afternoon along Fifth ave- 
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nue, where the pavements were sprent 
with little blotches of slippery snow as 
dry as chalk, and the stoops and windows 
were filigreed with fantasies of incidental 
icicles. 

It was cold, but Gerald's feelings were 
not, and that day he showed more of 
them than he had thought to do while he 
went merrily staggering at his companion’s 
side in the teeth of a rather trenchant 
north wind below a heaven of milky azure. 
He told Evelyn that he was immensely 
glad to have pleased her, and he even 
drifted into the awful hypocrisy of saying 
that he was glad to have pleased her 
mother also. 

‘‘We didn’t deserve such a kindness 
from you,” Evelynsaid. ‘‘ Mamma’s done 
nothing, and I’m sure / haven’t, either.” 

‘* You’ve been charming and beautiful, 
as you always are,’’ said Gerald, nearly 
tumbling over one of the dry little hum- 
mocks of snow that embossed the side- 
walk, in his new emotional fervor. 
And then, while making up his mind not 
to let himself commit the folly of seating 
himself ignominiously on the public high- 
way, ke allowed the keen blast to blow 
with searching effect between his strong, 
white teeth as he told Evelyn that he 
loved her. 

It was an awkard time in which to press 
one’s suit, and doubtless the girl thought 
itso. But whethershe did or not, Gerald 
somehow failed to receive from her any- 
thing like a real answer until they were 
standing together in the little sky-parlor 
of the Torrington flat. Evelyn had dis- 
appeared for a moment, and then re- 
turned. Her eyes were sparkling, and 
her cheeks were roseate from their recent 
contact with the windy weather. On her 
return she paused for a moment, and then 
threw off her jacket in a nervous way. 
After that she suddenly turned and put 
her hand into Gerald’s. 

‘‘Ah, so you do care for me a little 
bit?” he exclaimed, and something drew 
his lips to her own fresh, smiling ones. 
As he kissed her Mrs. Torrington glided 
into the room. She plainly saw the kiss, 
and Gerald felt certain that she had some- 
‘how contrived to see it. But he did not, 
or would not, suspect Evelyn of the least 
connivance. He felt very much in love, 
or imagined that he felt so. 
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‘*My dear Evelyn! ’’ cried Mrs. Tor- 
rington, in tonesthat teemed with shocked 
reprimand. ‘‘ Youare alwaysso careful,”’ 
she continued. ‘‘ What has happened, 
my darling? You don’t mean that you 
—you are engaged to Mr. Averill?”’ 

Then there was a kind of epoch: making 
pause, which Gerald broke. 

‘JI don’t know whether Evelyn would 
care to be,”’ ran his stammering words. 
‘* |__I’venot asked her yet, but I do now.” 

Mrs. Torrington at once burst into appar- 
ent tears. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Averill !’’ sheexclaim- 
ed. “The dear girl has loved you for weeks !” 


It was arranged, after Gerald’s engage. 
ment, that Mrs. and Miss Torrington 
should accompany him to the Patriarchs’ 
Ball without the betrothal having as yet 
transpired. The young man had not sug- 
gested this plan of procedure. He was 
too dazed, as might be said, to interfere 
with any of Mrs. Torrington’s aims or 
wishes. He could not look on Evelyn 
and regret what had happened, though 
there were times when certain vague re. 
gretful thrills possessed him. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


“After the War.” 


BY MRS. S, 


$6 Bb; EART-SICK, weary and worn,’ she said. 
dt «Ah me, I wish that I were dead ! 
If wealth, and beauty, and love were all 
The joys of life, then I should call 
Myself the happiest on this earth, 
For they’ve all been mine since my very birth. 
Many there are who grieve and sigh, 
And envy me as they pass by— 
If they but knew the knawing pain, 
That’s eating into my heart and brain, 
They could not help but pity me— 
And wonder that such pain could be.” 


This in a low, sad pitying tone, 

As if the story were not her own ; 
Then a little pause in cruel pain, 
And the soft, sad wail went on again 
In an undertone of utter woe. 

«IT wonder do the angels know— 

If so—then he—will hear and see; 
Oh love! my love! come back to me 
The last words rose in a bitter cry ; 
But she calmed herself, and only a sigh 
Was all the eager listener heard, 

As the velvet curtain-folds he stirred, 


And tried to see her fair, sad face. 
She heeded not, with touching grace ; 
She took a locket from her breast, 
And to it her pure lips she pressed. 

‘« My dear, lost love, you gave me this 
‘Vith many a tender word and kiss. 
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And now I give them back again, 

As I could never have done then, 

You lost your life on the battle-field, 

And so will I, for I must yield. 

Though I have fought with all my strength, 
This pain will conquer me at length.” 


A hurried step on the velvet floor, 

Made her glance up, and she saw once more 
The lover for whom she had nearly died, 
“I was not killed, my love, my bride! ” 
He murmured in tones so low, so deep, 
His trembling lips would scarcely speak. 

A moment she gazed in wildest doubt, 
Then the light in her eyes went swiftly out. 
She fell on his breast, like one quite dead, 
Hearing not the glad words that he said. 
But soon, ’neath the magic of his love, 
Her life came back. Surely above 


Angels wept, that a soul so fair 

Had not flown up to join them there. 

And though her lover was pale and thin, 

And bore a scar from the battle’s din, 

He was living, and held her fast 

In his tender arms, “At last—-at last— 

To be parted no more, sweet-heart,”’ he said, 
Kissing her soft, pale cheeks rose-red. 

Then a grand 7¢ Deum swept up from each heart, 
For the peace and joy that would never depart. 
The night was ended, and weeping was o’er; 


Joy came with the morn to stay evermore. 
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YA TED, at his 

“> residence 

——% in Philadel- 

phia, on 

the roth 

of March, 

John A. 

Tazewell, 

in the fifty- 

sixth year 

of his age.’’ 

These words met my eye as I sat in my 

little law office in Baltimore, idly scan- 

ning the columns of the paper in my 

hands, before I settled myself to my daily 

study of the huge law book already opened 

before me. I had intended to devote the 

whole morning to it, but after reading the 

above notice, I could no longer concen- 

trate my thoughts, but sat hour after hour, 

absorbed in the memories aroused by that 
name. 


Most vividly I recalled the time when 
first I heard it. 

It was a cold winter night, and we 
were all gathered around a cheery, crack- 


ling fire in my old country home. My 
father in his accustomed corner, with his 
cherished old clay-pipe between his lips, 
and the smoke curling gracefully around 
his head. My mother opposite to him in 
her low, splint-bottomed chair, rocking 
gently, while her knitting-needles gleamed 
brightly in the dancing firelight. 

Between the two, I sat bya little round- 
table, on which stood a lamp and my 
Latin dictionary, by the aid of which I 
was diligently studying a lesson in Cesar, 
until my attention was distracted by my 
father’s remark : 

** Susan, I heard to-day that the old 
Tazewell home has been built up with 
stores and warehouses that now rent so 
high that John Tazewell is now a million- 
aire, simply from the increase in value of 
his property. He has been always sucha 
delicate man that he has never followed 
any business but that of nursing himself. 
After all, our boy may yet inherit all of 
that wealth. I keep my sister’s will care- 
fully, in view of the probability that her 
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son may die unmarried, in which case, 
you know she bequeathed the old Taze- 
well place to my boy, because he is named 
after her husband.’’ 

At these words, I lifted my face with 
such a glow of expectation depicted on it, 
that my mother cast a warning glance to- 
ward me, as she answered my father in 
the soft, delicate tones natural to her. 

‘¢T would not encourage Tazewell to 
look forward to any such event. Ihavea 
horror of ‘ waiting for dead men’s shoes.’ 
It always stifles ali natural energy and 
self-reliance of character, and in this case, 
there is not the least reason to suppose 
that your cousin may not yet marry. A 
man of such wealth will, of course, be the 
object of many attentions.”’ 

‘¢ Pshaw ! Susan, he is too old. Forty- 
six, I am sure, and at that age, a man is 
not apt to be thinking about love and 
marriage.” 

‘¢Qur neighbor, Mr. Wilkes, was mar- 
ried last November, and he was fifty.’’ 

‘¢ But he was a widower, and they are 
never too old for such foolishness. An old 
bachelor is different.” 

My mother thought it was useless to 
controvert this remark, and she endeav- 
ored to turn my thoughts again to my 
books, by asking some question as to the 
length of my lesson for the morrow, but 
it was in vain. My fancy ran riot in 
golden dreams of the showers of money I 
would have, when my unknown kinsman 
obligingly removed himself from this 
lower sphere of existence. In conse- 
quence, my Latin lesson was so badly re- 
cited next day at the academy, that I re- 
ceived a severe rebuke, but it was several 
days before my mind regained its equi- 
librium and I ceased to regard myself as 
exempt from all necessity of labor. 

It was late in the following spring be- 
fore I again heard the magic name of John 
Tazewell, and instead of being seated 
around the fire, we were gathered together 
on the back porch. My mother, wich a 
box of garden seeds in her lap, which she 
was diligently sorting for the morrow’s 
sowing; my father, with a lot of buckles 
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and straps of leather, was attempting to 
mend the plow harness which the colt 
had broken that day, when first started in 
his career as a work horse. Theacademy 
had closed and I no longer had to strug- 
gle through long Latin lessons, so I re- 
clined on the steps, knife in hand, care- 
fully preparing a chestnut whistle, with 
which I expected to awaken the echoes in 
the woods and fields. Across the grassy 
lawn came our little mail boy, Jeff, 
whose duty it was to carry the letters and 
papers to the post-office, and bring back 
any that were there for us. He handed the 
calico bag to my mother, who opened it, 
fiuding only one paper which she began 
to read aloud, whenever she came to any 
item that she thought would interest my 
father. At length she exclaimed with 
some excitement : 

‘« Just listen to this! ”’ 

«« «Married, in Mobile, Alabama, May 
the 2d, John A. Tazewell, of Philadel- 
phia, to Mrs. Mary Gilmore, of Mobile, 
Alabama.’”’ 

**What!’’ exclaimed my father, with 
such a look of blank dismay, that one 
could have readily imagined it was a fu- 
neral and not a marriage, of which he had 
heard. 

I expected to hear my mother say ‘‘ I 
told you so,’’ as nine women out of ten 
would under the circumstance;, but she 
did not, and my father again spoke: 

‘‘T did not think John was such an old 
fool as to allow a designing widow to 
snare him upin thisway. Of course, she 
only wanted his money.”’ 

‘* Well,” said mother, ‘‘I am glad to 
think the poor, lonely, delicate, old man 
will have some one to care for him in 
future.”’ 

‘* You are a very unnatural mother to 
say so,’’ answered my father fretfully, and 
the conversation dropped, and from that 
day I never heard any a!lusion made to 
the vanished hopes on which he had 
dwelt so fondly. Once, I heard my 
mother read aloud, some years after, in 
the list of passengers on a Cunard steam- 
ship, the names of ‘‘ Mr, and Mrs. John 
Tazewell and children,’’ and a dark 
frown gathered over my father’s face, but 
helistened in gloomysilence. And now, ten 
years had passed, and he and my mother 
are both sleeping peacefully in the little, 


quiet graveyard, which alone belongs to 
me by reserved right, when the old home 
was sold to pay off the heavy mortgage. 
Necessity had compelled my father to 
this resource to give me the education | 
had received, and I felt that it was a far 
better means of support than the few 
worn-out. acres of the little farm. 

For two years I had been established as 
a lawyer in Baltimore, with the fitful suc- 
cess usual to young men just starting in 
the profession, and I found my life dreary 
and lonely with no family ties, and no 
time for recreation and pleasure. 

When I had brought my few possess- 
ions away from home, I had not failed to 
include my father’s old writing-desk 
which I knew contained, among other 
papers, his sister’s will, which she had 
left in his possession, after having it duly 
witnessed. Knowing that its only pro- 
vision could not have taken effect during 
the life-time of her son and natural heir, 
there had never been any occasion for my 
father to produce it, and I doubted if its 
existence had ever been known toany one 
but him and his family. Without having 
any definite hope that it could give me 
any benefit, I yet felt such an irresistible 
desire to investigate into it, that I 
searched through the desk until the yel- 
low, time-worn document met my eye 
with its inscription : 

‘« Last will and testament of Ann Taze- 
well.” 

The words were few, but to the point, 
stating that, as her husband had left her 
the Tazewell homestead in fee simple, she 
desired that in case her son should die 
without lawful issue, it should revert to 
her brother’s son, Tazewell Moncure. 

A new light flashed on my mind. The 
fact of my cousin having married, did not 
necessarily destroy my inheritance of his 
property. As his wife was a widow the 
children, of whom mention was made in 
the list of passengers on the steamer, 
might have been hers bya former mar- 
riage. At any rate, it was worth while to 
look into it. 

With the usual sanguine impetuosity of 
my nature, I resolved at once to test the 
matter by going to Philadelphia; and if 
it should prove that my cousin died child- 
less, I would produce the old will, and 
claim his real estate under its provisions. 
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To my great relief, I found that it was 
witnessed by Dr. Ellyson, who was still 
living in my old neighborhood, though 
very old and infirm. The other witness 


was dead, but I thought I could establish ~ 


the truth of my statements, although, with 
millions at stake, I had strong opposition 
toexpect. I had formed aslight acquaint- 
ance with a Mr. Carson, one of the lead- 
ing lawyers in Philadelphia, and I resolved 
to go to him for advice and counsel, if I 
discovered that I had any claim to 
advance. 

In a few hours, I had bought my ticket 
and taken my seat in the cars, with the 
precious will snugly stored away in my 
inner vest pocket. In order to while 
away the time, I bought a Philadelphia 
Times from the newsdoy, and my eye was 
soon caught by a long paragraph, noticing 
the death of one of the wealthy men of 
the city, John A. Tazewell. I read 


greedily the account of the enormous in- 
come he derived from the stores and 
warehouses he owned ; and at the close, 
it was mentioned that, having no children 
of his own, he had bequeathed all of his 
real estate to his two step children, Miss 


Eloise Gilmore and her brother, Mr. 
Harry Gilmore. Then followed a list of 
the various charities he had endowed with 
the accumulated money from his income, 
which, it seemed, he had never spent. 
As the paper remarked, he had lived for 
years in Europe, in a quiet and simple 
manner. 

My brain whirled with excitement as I 
found myself in possession of the fact I 
had so eagerly longed to discover. Once 
more a golden vista opened before me; 
but, amidst all my wild rejoicing, a vein 
of deep sorrow mingled, at the thought 
that I had no dear ones to share my pros- 
perity with me. How happy I would 
have been to have had wealth while my 
father and mother lived to surround them 
with comforts and luxuries! As yet my 
heart was quite free. I had had neither 
the time nor the money to enter into 
society, and in my secluded life I had not 
met any young ladies who had aroused a 
Moment’s interest in my mind. Such a 
castle-builder, however, as I was could 
not fail to have an ideal lady love—a fair 
girl with soft, gentle eyes, and a low, 
sweet voice; and now I fanzied that I 
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would find this queen of my heart, and 
lavish on her all that wealth could bestow. 

So deeply was I absorbed in my day 
dreams that I scarcely knew where I was 
until I discovered that we had arrived at 
our destination. 

I soon found the office of Mr. Carson, 
and was fortunate enough to find him 
alone, poring intently over a pile of 
papers, which, however, he immediately 
pushed aside as he arose to greet me. 

I had felt some diffidence in approach- 
ing him, fearing that he might have for- 
gotten me, but his first words reassured 
me, as he exclaimed : 

‘* Well, Moncure! so you have found 
your way to the ‘ Quaker City.’ ”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I replied; ‘‘I have come on 
business of great importance to me, and I 
wish your advice as‘to what steps I shall 
take,’? and I handed him the precious 
document. 

‘‘Will of Ann Tazewell,’’ he read 
aloud. ‘‘Any relation of our wealthy 
man who died last week ?”’ 

‘‘ Only his mother, from whom he in- 
herited his real estate. From that will 
you will find that it all reverts to me, as 
he died childless.” 

‘« But, my dear fellow, he made a will, 
bequeathing it all to his step-children, 
the Gilmores. Grayson & Colman drew 
it up, and they must have been convinced 
that it was a legal instrument.” 

‘* Naturally, for he never knew that his 
mother made awill. He inherited her 
property as her only child, and this paper 
was drawn up while he was in Cuba, in 
such delicate health that his mother 
feared he would never recover. She 
stayed with my father at that time, and 
one of the witnesses is still living in our 
old neighborhood.”’ 

‘©You don’t say so!”’ exclaimed Mr. 
Carson, evidently in a state of great be- 
wilderment; but he opened the paper 
and examined its contents with close 
attention. After some moments of silence, 
he said : 

‘¢Upon my life! I believe it is really 
true that you are the rightful heir. We 
shall have to find your uncle’s will in 
order to prove that your aunt had a right 
to bequeath this property. Of course, it 
is on record in the clerk’s’office in this 
city.” 
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‘¢ Could you go with me now to search 
for it ?’’ I inquired, eagerly. 

‘¢Most certainly. 1 had other papers 
to inspect, and a report to prepare, but in 
a case where such a large amount of prop- 
erty is involved I will not delay for less 
importamt matters.” 

Upon reaching the Court House, after 
a long search among old musty papers, 
we found, duly recorded, the will of 
Andrew Tazewell, bequeathing to Ann, 
his wife, all of his real estate in fee simple, 
while to his son, John, was left the sum 
of $8,coo in bank stock. The landed 
estate was described as twelve acres of 
land on the outskirts of Philadelphia, on 
which the dwelling-house and other farm 
buildings were located. 

Mr. Carson burst into a laugh as he 
read this description. 

**T must show you the farm buildings 
on our return. It is ail right; the old 
lady plainly had a right to make this will, 
and I have only to write to the sheriff at 
your old place and get the deposition of 
Dr. Ellyson, and your claim is established 
in spite of all Grayson & Colman can do.”’ 

e was evidently in high glee at the 
prospect of installing a friend of his own 
into a great fortune at the expense of the 
clients of a rival firm; and on our way 
back he pointed out to me, with exulta- 
tion, the lofty storehouses and warehouses 
with which my aunt’s old farm was now 
closely covered. 

It made my heart beat and my brain 
whirl to think that I soon would own all 
these vast buildings. 

I managed, however, to preserve out- 
ward composure; and when Mr. Carson 
spoke of the notice he should have to 
serve on Grayson & Colman as the legal 
agents of the Gilmores, I asked if he could 
tell me anything of these young people. 

‘‘ Very little, indeed,’’ he replied. 
‘*Until Mr. Tazewell’s will converted 
them into people of prominence, I only 
knew that the whole family had recently 
returned from Southern Europe, and had 
moved into a very handsome house on 
one of the fashionable squares. Since 
then, I have heard that the young lady is 
a beauty, and that both her brother and 
herself have rare musical talent, but the 
boy is a cripple from rheumatism.” 

At this point we reached Mr. Carson’s 
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office, and I parted from him after many 
expressions of his pleasure in the prospect 
opening before me. He recommended 
me to an excellent hotel, and I found 
myself most comfortably installed there, 
but in such a state of feverish excitement 
that I could scarcely find any enjoyment 
in any of the entertainments going on in 
the city; so, instead of going to the the- 
atre or opera, I spent the evening ab- 
sorbed in reverie, or rather in building 
‘¢ castles in the air,’’ after the fashion of 
my young days. 

We judged it best to take no step 
until we received the deposition of Dr. 
Ellyson, which, however, was promptly 
secured, and proved to be as full and ex- 
plicit as could be desired. Armed with 
the deposition, a certified copy of my 
uncle’s will, and the original document | 
had brought to him, Mr. Carson went to 
Grayson & Colman, in person, to inform 
them of my claim, and to discover if they 
would make an immediate surrender, or 
would contest the matter in court. 

While he was absent, I felt too restless 
to remain still, so I strolled out toward 
the suburbs of the city; and while pass- 
ing the high walls of a florist’s grounds, 
I perceived the subtle perfume of violets, 
filling the air, seeming to breathe of 
spring. I stopped to enjoy the delicious 
odor, when a gate near me opened, and 
the florist stood by the side to allowa 
young lady to pop out, and in her hands 
she carried a basket of the flowers whose 
aroma I had perceived. She was in deep 
mourning, but the long flowing veil 
seemed to enhance the graceful contour 
of her slender form, and the black hues 
of her garments only made the lily-white 
fairness of her skin more striking. With- 
out being beautiful, I felt that she was 
lovely, and the long fringe of black eye- 
lashes that drooped on her cheek gave a 
pensive expression to her face that to me 
was a great charm. When she lifted her 
eyes to speak to the florist, I saw that 
they were a soft meiting gray, while her 
hair was almost black, to judge from the 
slight glimpse I could gain of it. Near 
the curbstone stood a basket phaeton, 
with a small black pony, and the glitter- 
ing harness and stylish air of the equipage 
showed that it belonged to a person with 
whom ‘‘ money was no object.” 
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The young lady advanced towards the 
phaeton, and carefully arranged her vio- 
lets in the empty seat, and then placed 
her foot on the step to get in, just asa 
brass band turned the corner, with drums 
beating and other instruments in full 
blast. The unexpected noise frightened 
the pony, and he started so violently that 
the young girl was thrown backward, and 
would have fallen to the ground, had I 
not sprang forward and caught her. 

The violent jar stunned her so much 
that for a few moments she could not re- 
cover herself, and I exclaimed anxiously, 
« Are you hurt in any way ?”’ 

‘‘With an effort she replied, ‘‘Oh! 
not at all; but I should have been, but 
for you. Thank you so much.” 

Her voice was so low and sweet, and 
yet so distinct, that it was a delight to me 
to listen to her; but after 1 had assured 
her it was a pleasure to me to have been 
of any service, there was nothing more 
to be said, as the florist had seemingly 
quieted the startled pony. He offered, 
however, to lead him for her, if she was 
afraid, but she declined with thanks, say- 
ing Gypsy never meant anything by his 
starts, and after she had the reins, there 
would be no more trouble. 

Istood watching the little phaeton as 
it disappeared in the distance, until I 
was aroused by the voice of the florist. 

‘That is the young lady who has just 
come into possession of so much money. 
Those violets she has are for Mr. Taze- 
well’s grave.”’ 

‘‘Was that Miss Gilmore?’’ I asked, 
asensation of guilt and shame that I was 
about to rob such an innocent looking 
girl of the wealth, that I no longer 
blamed John Tazewell for bestowing on 
her. After the man had replied in the 
affirmative, I could scarcely conceal my 
agitation, and during the rest of my walk I 
thought only of the strange situation in 
which I found myself; forced to appear 
as the enemy of one whom I instinctively 
felt I could love better than all on earth 
besides. 

When I reached my rooms, I found Mr. 
Carson in my private parlor, and his 
radiant expression showed that he was 
pleased with the result of his errand. 

‘* They do not think your claim can be 
overthrown,” he exclaimed. ‘‘It was a 
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great surprise, but after they had exam- 
ined all my papers, Grayson said he 
would not advise Mrs. Tazewell to go 
to the expense of a contest. It is bad, 
however, that the income of three thou- 
sand a year that he bequerthed to his 
wife should have been a charge on the 
real estate, while all his money that was 
his own to give as he chose, was settled on 
various charitable institutions. The re- 
sult is, that the family will be entirely 
without provision. I told Grayson that 
he ought to persuade Mrs. Tazewell to 
have the will set aside, and claim her 
dower right in his money, the rest of 
which would probably go to you as next 
of kin.”’ 

‘¢There are others equally as near,’’ 
Ireplied. ‘ But will Mrs. Tazewell fol- 
low this course ?”’ 

‘« Grayson says he thinks not. He says 
it was by her wish that this money was 
left to these institutions, and that she 
would think it a sin to attempt to take it 
back.’’ oa 

‘‘] must insist then, on giving her a 
third of the income of the real estate. It 
is only what a wife should justly have, 
and it is very unfair that she should be 
deprived of it.”’ 

‘¢ You are quite right, Moncure, and I 
am glad to hear you express such opinions. 
Grayson asked if ycu would not give up 
something for your cousin’s widow, but 
of course, I could not answer for you.’’# 

That night before I retired, I received 
a letter from Messrs. Grayson & Colman 
saying that they had laid the matter be- 
fore Mrs. Tazewell and her two children, 
and they acknowledged the justice of my 
claim, and would surrender unreservedly 
all of Mr. Tazewell’s property as soon as 
they could make other arrangements with 
regard to another hc me. 

Early the next day I dressed myself 
with unusual care, for the first time wear- 
ing a new suit I had had made since my 
new prcspects had opened up before me. 
It was easy to find the handsome residence 
of John Tazewell ; but when I asked first 
for Mrs. Tazewell, I was informed that 
she was not at home. I then inquired 
for Miss Gilmore, saying I wished to see 
her on business. — 

I was shown into a library, where}! I 
found the young lady I had met the 
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preceding day. She was reading aloud to 
a delicate looking boy who reclined on a 
sofa, and I thought that in her mourning 
wrapper she looked fairer and more inter- 
esting than ever. 

She recognized me at once, and ex- 
claimed, as I advanced to her, with my 
card in my hand: 

“This is the gentleman, Harry, who 
saved me from such a bad fall yesterday,” 
and as she took the card, I saw a quick 
change pass over her countenance, while 
she spoke now with distinct reserve, ‘I 
think you had better see mamma if your 
business is concerning Mr. Tazewell’s 
property. She has no intention of keep- 
ing it, I canassure you.” 

‘‘T asked for your mother, but she is 
not athome, and I wish you to be the 
bearer of a message from metoher. I 
have no idea of allowing her to lose that 
portion of her husband’s property which 
the law insures a wife, although from ig- 
norance of his position my cousin’s will 
is so worded as to deprive her of it. I 
think now it was a great injustice not to 
have informed him of the will his mother 
made.” 

‘« That is just what I say, too,’’ cried 
the boy, with kindling eyes. ‘‘It wasa 
beastly shame ! ”’ 

‘Hush! Harry,’’ said his sister, re- 
provingly. ‘*Mamma will see you on 
this subject. Harry and I are well aware 
that we have no claim on our stepfather’s 
property, tho’ he was so good and gener- 
ous we loved him as if we were his own 
children. I do think, however, that my 
mother ought to have some provision 
from his estate. He wished to give her 
all of his money, but she begged him to 
endow the ‘ Home for the Destitute’ and 
‘Orphan Asylum,’ and insisted that her 
support should come from the generous 
share he thought he could give to us.”’ 

‘‘Can I hope to have an interview with 
your mother this afternoon ?’’ I asked. 

‘¢ Yes, Iam sure she will see you, if 
only to thank you for the generous offer 
you made. I warn you, however, that 
I think you will find it difficult to per- 
suade her to accept anything that is not 
her own, legally as well as morally. 
My mother is the proudest woman I ever 
saw.” 

She spoke thus with exulting pride, 


MY AUNT TAZEWELL’S WILL. 


and I saw that I would have a struggle to 
carry out my purpose. 

These people did not know the hard- 
ships of poverty or they would not have 
been so content to accept it as their por- 
tion. 

The fascination of Miss Gilmore's 
voice, and the changing expression of her 
face, completed the glamour that had 
fallen on my senses, and I felt as if spell- 
bound ; but I had no excuse for remain- 
ing longer, so I had to leave. 

As early, however, as possible, I called 
at the house, and found Mrs. Tazwell 
awaiting me alone. She was tall, dark, 
but a very handsome woman. A very 
Roman matron in her dignity and grav- 
ity, but she greeted me very kindly, and 
immediately began to tell me how much 
she was pleased with the generous spirit 
I had shown. ‘I am glad,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘for as you are my husband's 
near relative it will be a satisfaction to 
esteem your worth of character, though 
Iam not willing to take advantage of an 
offer made upon the hasty impulse of the 
moment.”’ 

‘¢Tt is only just that I should do it,” 
I exclaimed; ‘‘I should scorn myself if 
I were willing to have more wealth than 
I should know how to spend, at the ex- 
pense of the helpless family from whom 
it will be taken.”’ 

‘« Helpless !”” she drew herself up 
proudly and repeated the word, ‘‘ Weare 
not at all helpless. The musical educa- 
tion my husband gave my two children is 
of itself enough to support us, and they 
are both fine linguists and can give les- 
sons in the languages. Besides, I think 
I have a right to retain all the presents 
Mr. Tazwell gave us, as they were bought 
from his income, and the furniture and 
paintings and sculpture this house con- 
tains will bring us quite a little fortune, 
to say nothing of the diamonds and jew- 
elry, and the costly piano and _ violin. 
The last two, however, we do not intend 
so sell, unless necessity compels it.”’ 

In vain, I argued with her. She re- 
mained immovable, but when I begged 
she would not regard me unkindly on ac- 
count of my position, she answered with 
warmth, that, on the contrary, she would 
prefer friendly relations between us, ¢- 
pecially as I had wished to act so nobly. 
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1 then asked if I might call some time, 
and received a vague promise to let me 
know when they were at leisure and felt 
that propriety would permit visitors. 

‘You know we are in deep mourning, 
and will be very busy until after we move. 
Mr. Grayson will select a house suitable 
to our means, and this morning I made 
an engagement for Eloise to teach vocal 
music in Madam B——’s school. Harry 
will advertise for pupils on the violin and 
will also give lessons in conversational 
French.” 

I immediately resolved to enroll my- 
self among his scholars, in spite of the 
fact that he was several years my junior. 
As soon as I left the house I went to Mr. 
Carson and employed him to buy for me 
everything for sale in the house of Mr. 
Tazwell, and begged him to employ 
parties to bid so high that an extrava- 
gant price would be realized, but my 
name was to be concealed. 

This was the only way in which I 
could assist this family, although I felt 
that all my wealth would be but a small 
sum to bestow, if I could only gain the 
love of Eloise. Such is the irony of 
fate! Here I was struggling vainly to 
give away a large portion of the money 
that it had been the dream of my youth 
to obtain, and I could not accomplish it ! 
Suddenly I recalled the eight thousand 
dollars settled on my cousin by his 
father. We had no knowledge that it 
had been spent during his minority, in- 
deed it could scarcely have been touched, 
as my aunt had led a quiet and simple life, 


and her son seemed to have followed in 
her footsteps. At any rate, I chose to re- 
gard itas a charge upon the estate, and 
had this amount, with all the accumu- 
lated interest, transferred to the Gilmores, 
which, withthe large sum realized from 
the sale, placed them in a position of in- 
dependence, and enabled them to relin- 
quish the plans they had formed for self- 
support. 

They had only rented the beautiful 
house in which they had lived, and after 
they had moved into a less expensive es- 
tablishment, I bought it and closed it 
with the resolve to use every effort to 
have it once more the home of Eloise. 

I succeeded at last in gaining my point. 
Mrs. Gilmore, however, though always 
cordial, seemed unwilling to encourage 
my visits, as with her usual pride she 
dreaded the appearance of trying to 
marry her daughterto a wealthy man. I 
gathered hope, however, from the ex- 
pression in the eyes of Eloise, and the 
slight embarrassment she tried so hard to 
conceal when I appeared; so I perse- 
vered, and when I had won a confession 
from her that my ardent love was returned, 
the mother gave her consent. We never 
could induce her, however, to leave her 
quiet home in the suburbs to join in her 
old mansion, her daughter who now 
reigned as its beautiful mistress. She 
preferred living with Harry, but the two 
families met every day, and it was my 
endeavor to make the Tazwell fortune a 
joint benefit to all parties, as far as I 
possibly could, 


fyearts Ebb and Flow. 


BY KEZIAH SHELTON. 


6™ human heart like restless sea, 
One hour ’tis sad, next full of glee; 
It thrills for joy, next throbs with pain; 
Then eyes shed tears as clouds shed rain. 


How like the sea, hearts ebb and flow; 
How like the tide, hopes come and go! 
How bravely one defies all sin 

When the heart’s tide is coming in! 


But when its sea is falling back, 

With fainting heart, one cries “ Alack, 
Our all is gone, no more for us 

Is lefta hope inu verse!” 


Yet still again, some other day 
Fair hope will come awhile to stay; 
Will come as tide, that wets the shore, 
. When we have said, “ ’T will come no more.’ 





BY BELLE C. GREENE. 


%n HEN Hannibal and 
me was in New York 
city last summer, we 
tramped round so 
much that my corn 
began to be awful 
bad. It had troubled 
me byspells for years, 
and you see | wa’n’t 

used to bein’ on my feet so much. 

To tell the trutk, I was jest about down 
sick with it, and the wust on’t was, I be- 
gan to be afeared I should hafter give up 
and go home ’fore I’d half made out my 
visit. 

One night we went to the theater, and 
it ached so that I couldn't set still a 
minute; I kep’ movin’ round in my chair 
nervous as a witch. 

Hannibal noticed it, and says he, 
‘¢ What on airth is the matter with ye, 
Ruth Ann ?”’ 

And I told him ‘‘ It was my corn, and 
I was afraid we sh’d hafter go home.”’ 

‘¢ Take off your shoe,’’ says he; ‘‘I 
wouldn’t set in misery anywhere; no, 
not in the queen’s parlor,’’ says he; ‘‘ off 
with it.”’ 

At first I didn’t see how I could, right 
there, without ’tractin’ attention; but, 
finally, I did manage to slip it off, and, 
oh! what a relief it was. In a little 
while I forgot I had any feet, and when 
the play was done, and we went out, I 
was thinkin’ so busy about the heroine 
and the miraculous escapes she performed 
along with that beau o’ hearn, jumping 
out o’ winders from burnin’ houses into 
his arms, clingin’ to his coat tails in the 
water, and so savin’ herself from drown- 
in’—no matter what fix she was in (and 
it did seem as if she was etarnally gittin’ 
into ’em), he’d always turn up jest in the 
nick o’ time to resky her. It was awful 
excitin’ and interestin’, and, as I said, 
my mind was on it, goin’ out o’ the 
theater, but the minute I stepped on to 
the cold stairs I come to myself, and re- 
membered that I was in my stockin’ foot. 

‘¢ Hannibal, oh, Hannibal! ’”’ I whis- 
pered, grippin’ his arm, ‘‘ I’ve left my 


shoe inside, and we must go back and get 
2.” 

Hannibal was pretty cross at fust; said 
how he should think it was a curi’s thing 
to dew, and so on; but I laughed, and 
tried to make light on’t. 

‘‘It was a curi’s thing to dew takin’ it 
off,”’ says I; ‘* but I was ’mazin’ comfort- 
able, thanks to you,”’ says I. 

That remark o’ mine seemed to kinder 
flatter and please him, so that he went 
back with me real good natered. 

We got the shoe, and I put it on, but I 
limped home in misery. 

The next day the clerk to the hotel, 
seein’ how bad off I was, asked me why I 
didn’t go to a corn-doctor and get cured. 

I told him I never heard of sech a thing 
as a corn-doctor, but I’d be glad enough 
to try one. So he give Hannibal some 
directions, and we started right off to find 
him. 

I couldn’t hardly walk, and had to go 
limpin’ along, hangin’ on to Hannibal’s 
arm for all I was wurth. 

When we rove at the place, there was 
the man’s name on the front of the build- 
in’, in big letters. 

‘Hermann Watts, Chiropodist.”’ 

‘¢ This ’pears to be the place, and that’s 
the man’s name, I take it,’’ says Han- 
nibal; ‘‘ but it don’t say nothin’ ’bout his 
bein’ a corn-doctor, nor a doctor of no 
kind, as I see,’’ says he. 

We inquired of a man that was hangin’ 
round there, and he laughed and pointed 
to the sign. 

‘«¢ Chiropodist’ means corn-doctor; 
didn’t you know it?”’ says he. 

‘¢Sho! you don’t say!’ says Hanni- 
bal. ‘I thought that was his end-name. 
Now, if he ¢s a corn-doctor, why in the 
nation don’t he put it down in plain 
words, so folks will know? ‘ Chiropo- 
dist !’ ’ says Hannibal, stickin’ up his nose 
sarcastic, ‘‘ who’d ever guess what that 
meant ?’’ 

But the man only smiled quiet like; he 
seemed to be kind of a philosopher. 

‘¢T’ve noticed,’’ says he, ‘‘ that the 
more insignificant a business is, the higher 
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soundin’ mame they generally give it. 
For instance, a reg’ lar doctor that doctors 
folks is jest plain ‘ doctor,’ you know, but a 
horse doctor is a ‘vetenynary sargent ;’ a 
barber is a ‘tonsorial artist,’ a fortune- 
teller is a ‘chirossyfist,’ and a corn-doc- 
tor isa ‘chyropcdist.’ See? It’s funny, 
I'll be hanged if it ain’t, when you come 
to think on’t, but it’s so.”’ 

‘«Yes,’’ says Hannibal; ‘it’s tormented 
funny and tormented silly, ’cordin’ to my 
way of thinkin’. ”’ 

Wall, we clumb up two pair o’ stairs, 
and there we found the doctor’s office. 
We had to wait quite a while, but when 
he did come he didn’t waste no time nor 
words. He was what in Californy they 
would call a ‘*rus’ler.”” He showed me 
right into a sort of stall, where I set 
down and put my foot on a velvet cush- 
ion, and—well, he looked at the corn a 
minute, to see what was to be done, I 
took it; and jest as I was goin’ to ask if 
he thought the operation would be very 
painful, he jumps up and whirls out o’ 
the room, and shets the door behind him. 

After he’d gone, I set there and set, 
quite a long spell, expectin’ him back 
every minute; but he didn’t come, and 
prettysoon Hannibalstuck hishead in at the 
door, lookin’ scairt, and white as a ghost. 

‘‘Oh!”’ says he, ‘‘1I was afeard you’d 
fainted away or somethin’. Did it hurt 
ye much?”’ 

‘* Hurt ?”’ saysI; ‘* he hain’t done it 
yet; and he’s gone off, nobody knows 
where! Have you seen anything of him? 





Where did he go ter? I wish ter massy 
he’d come along and tend to his business, 
if he’s goin’ ter—not leave me here all 
day dreadin’ the operation.” 

I spoke pretty sharp, for I felt nervous ; 
anyway, the doctor heard me, I guess, for 
he come along in, rubbin’ his hands, and 
lookin’ terribly good natured. 

‘*T hope everything is satisfactory, 
madam,” he says, lookin’ at my foot. 

Then I looked at it, too; and sure 
enough, there was my little toe all done 
up as nice as you please, remindin’ me 
somehow of the ‘‘ Little Pigs in Blank- 
ets’’ we had for breakfast that mornin’ at 
the hotel. (You don’t know what a 
‘little pig in a blanket’’ is, mebby. It 
is an oyster wrapped up in a very thin 
slice o’ ham, pinned together with a 
toothpick, and briled. They are an awful 
nice relish). 

Wall, that doctor had actually per- 
formed the operation; cured my corn 
without my knowin’ on’t. I didn’t hardly 
know he’d touched me, true’s I live! 

I couldn’t believe he had made a very 
thurrer job on’t, and I said so. But one 
thing was sartin: the pain was all gone, 
and I could wear my shoe comfortable, 
and walk as well as ever. And what’s 
more, that was the last of the corn. I 
hain’t never heard from it to this day ! 

Hannibal was so pleased about it that 
when we got home, he sent the doctor a 
couple o’ pumkin sifters, with our best 
compliments, and an invite to come and 
see us sometime. 











A Bap or Two in Salt Lake City. 


BY NELLIE D. S. GRAHAM. 


had trav- 

eled all 

night and 

endured the 

stifling dust 

of the Utah 

Desert and 

the intense 

heat, that 

we might 

reap our re- 

ward in 

Salt Lake 

City. Itwas 

early when 

we steamed into the station, and as we 
alighted and gazed curiously about us, we 
heaved a sigh of infinite content. We 


were once more in God’s country—we 
were at last in Salt Lake City. 

What a beautiful place it is and how 
romance centers around some of its humble 
cottages. As Venice is to the imaginative 


who has never seen its canals and bridges, 
so is Salt Lake City with its holy temple 
and its Brigham Young. 

The streets of the city are laid out at 
right angles,and run north and south—east 
and west. ‘There are ninety-two miles of 
street available in Salt Lake City, and 
fifty: five miles of electric road. It is one 
of the best lighted cities in the United 
States, and when viewed at night from an 
elevation, presents a picture of glowing 
brightness. 

The population of Salt Lake City is 
50,000, and of these, of course, the major- 
ity belong to the Mormon religion al- 
though the Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish sects have large and _ beautiful 
churches in which to worship. 

The fondest love of the Mormon cen- 
ters around the Temple Block or Sacred 
Square, containing the Temple, Taber- 
nacle and Assembly Hall. The streets 
are named in reference to their proximity 
to this Square—as for instance Fourth 
Avenue South would be four streets south 
of Temple Block—while Fourth Avenue 
East would be the fourth street east, etc. 

The Temple has been in course of con- 
struction since April 6th, 1863,and already 
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six millions of dollars have been expended 
upon it. The money has been donated 
by the Latter Day Saints, who give one- 
tenth of all they possess for the support 
of their Church. It is built of gray 
granite, which is procured about twenty 
miles from Salt Lake City in the Wahsatch 
range. Its exterior is grand and impos- 
ing in the extreme, and it is safe to 
predict that when finished it will be second 
to none in all the world. 

Near by stands the Tabernacle, a huge, 
plain, uuassuming building, elliptical in 
shape and built entirely of wood. It is 
probably the largest wooden structure 
in the world, and its roof being oval and 
without support is second only in size to 
the roof of the Grand Central Depot of 
New York. To appreciate this wonderful 
Tabernacle one must view it from. the 
interior. It seats about ten thousand 
people. Its acoustic properties are per- 
fect, the slightest whisper at one end, 
being distinctly audible at the other, and 
the dropping of a pin or the rubbing 
together of the hands being heard without 
effort by the listener in any part of the 
building. I had the pleasure of hearing 
an organ recital therein. The organ is 
second largest of all in the United States, 
very imposing in appearance and enchant- 
ing in tone. I listened spell-bound as the 
organist swept with magic touch its keys 
and wondrous melody filled the vast hall. 
The keeper in the Temple then told how 
the Mormons, under the leadership of 
Brigham Young, settled in Utah in 1847. 
It was then a dreary desert waste, but by 
industry and irrigation it has become a 
fertile and rich agricultural district. The 
people were agricultural in their tastes, 
for they stuck to farming although they 
knew there was rich ore in the mountains. 
President Young was as a ‘‘ law unto the 
people,’’ and his death on August 2gth, 
1877, was a blow from which they have 
never recovered. President Young caused 
to be built many public buildings in Salt 
Lake City. His style inclined toward the 
massive rather than the artistic. His 
residences were many and his wives nu- 
merous. 
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After holding out against persecution, 
disapproval, and strong persuasion to 
compel the Mormons to cease plural mar- 
riages, which form ‘part of their belief, 
the Government has finally legislated 
polygamy out of the constitution, those 
who practice it are fined, imprisoned, 
and cannot hold office. Therefore, the 
morals of the people being thoroughly 
overhauled, they have developed into 
peaceful, law-abiding citizens, and are 
rapidly improving their city. But there 
is much rebellion among them yet. Still, 
in time it will undoubtedly come to pass 
that the Mormon Church and its perni- 
cious influence will be abolished entirely. 

However, one cannot but sympathize 
with their unwea’ied perseverance and 
faith, their unselfish giving, and their 
strict adherence to their Church. 

In this Square is also situated the 
Assembly Hall, a large and beautiful 
building, which was constructed in 1880, 
atacost of $90,coo. Its seating capac- 
ity is three thousand, with large organ 
and a choir of two hundred voices. Its 
chief interest to the visitor’is its frescoed 
ceiling, upon which is depicted most of 
the historical events in the life of the 
people and their Church. 

From the Assembly Hall the tourist 
proceeds to Brigham Young’s residences. 
He had four of moment—the Lion 
House, so-called because over the 
doorway crouches a stone lion; the 
White House; the Bee Hive, ovér which 
the insignia of Utah, the Bee Hive, is 
placed, and south of the Lion House, 
the Gardo House or Amelia Palace, the 
most beautiful and pretentious one of all, 
it being built for the favorite wife, Amelia. 

Between the Lion and Bee Hive 
Houses are the offices of the Church dig- 
nitaries. A high adobe wall formerly 
surrounded these residences, much of 
which remains, The rock supports of 
Eagle Gate, one of the most revered land- 
marks of Mormonism, still remain intact, 
over which perches an artistically carved 
eagle. About three-quarters of a mile 
from Eagle Gate is President Young’s 
grave, surrounded by simply an iron 
fence. No grand tombstone is here 
built, but Brigham Young’s people pay 
many loving visits of respect to their late 
leader’s last resting place. 
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Other objects of interest in Salt Lake 
City are: The Museum, filled with the 
products of Utah and various other curi- 
osities ; the Historical Office, wherein are 
found the records of the Mormon Church 
and all that has been written both for 
and against the Mormon faith ; the Social 
Hall, the City Hall (both built under 
President Young’s supervision), the Salt 
Lake Theatre and the Tithing Store. 
This latter is very interesting, for it is 
to these warehouses and yards that the 
people bring the tenth of all they possess, 
which goes to the keeping up of the 
Church. The farmer brings his grain ; 
the herdsman his cattle; the woman of 
the labor of her hands; the laborer or ar- 
tisan pays his tithe by a day’s hire. Con- 
sequently in this store-house is gathered 
a motley assortment of wares and goods of 
all kinds. These go to the poor; are 
given in payment to the workmen on the 
temple ; are exchanged with the friendly 
Indian or sold, that the Mormon Church 
may be sustained. 

The city has many handsome build- 
ings, residences and churches. Its parks 
are beautiful and abundant. Fort 
Douglas is a well-built, full-regiment 
post, which is situated three miles east 
and five hundred feet above the city. 
The grounds of the fort are handsomely 
laid out, being a mass of flowers and 
foliage, the presence of a crystal moun- 
tain stream making cultivation possi- 
ble. 

Each afternoon this Fort is visited by 
crowds of tourists who reach it by steam 
or electric cars, and listen delightedly to 
the fine band concerts or watch with in- 
terest the dress-parade. 

A visit to Salt Lake City would be in- 
complete without a bath in the great Salt 
Lake. Consequently, a few hours before 
our departure, we took our places, va 
Union Pacific, with a large crowd who 
were bound, as we were, to Garfield Beach 
to take a bath. 

The beach is twenty miles from Salt 
Lake City, and has all the splendor of an 
Eastern summer resort. The bath-houses 
are commodious, dancing music and 
much entertainment abounds, and the 
bathing itself is delicious. 

The lake, called the Dead Sea of 
America, covers twenty-five hundred 
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square miles, and contains twenty-two 
per cent. of pure salt. Tne water is 
warm, and the air balmy. It surpasses 
quite a// bathing I ever enjoyed. There 
being so much salt in the water, sinking 
is impossible, and one floats about with 
scarcely an effort. Children, invalids, 
all who have ever bathed in Salt Lake are 
enthusiastic over its pleasures. The beach 
is of smooth white sand, that feels almost 
like velvet to one’s feet, no heavy waves 
are there, only a gentle ripple! 

The baths are to be recommended from 
a medical standpoint as well as from the 
pleasure derived from bathing, for these 
waters are known to possess wonderful 
curative powers for disease of the skin, 
and are strengthening and exhilarating in 
the extreme. 

In one of the bath-houses, as testimony 
of the health-giving power of the baths, 
some one has written: ‘‘ Took 75 baths; 
gained 28 pounds; am a new man!” 


HOPE. 


It was sun set when we steamed out of 
Salt Lake City. The warm rays of the 
dying monarch of the day, lent an almost 
unearthly radiance to the beautiful Utah 
Valley. The mountains looked up on all 
sides as guardians to the peaceful scene. 
On one side was the Wahsatch Range, a 
mass of gray granite and red sandstone 
peaks, cliffs, and ledges rent by jagged 
chasms, and clothed with forests of spruce 
and pine from which range rose Mt. Nebo 
majestically, plainly asserting his superior 
height and grandeur over all the peaks in 
Utah ! 

In the South there is a complete change. 
There we behold the Uinta Range, pre- 
senting a picture of weird barrenness, of 
desolate grayness, uncanny, awful and 
beyond description. 

But now daylight fades, and darkness 
falls, as disappears from our eager gaze, 
the beautiful Mecca of the Mormons—the 
charming Salt Lake City. 


fjope. 


BY NINETTI 


- LOWATER, 


HERE’S a beautiful dream, forever afar, 
| Bright as the light of the Polar star, 

Fair as the moon-lit nights of June, 

Sweet as the streamlet’s tinkling tune; 


Thro’ the long years, as their vistas ope 
’Tis ever receding—delusive Hope! 
: 


have knelt at its shrine in by-gone years, 

have found it a rainbow of smiles and tears; 
I have built brave castles by cloudland streams— 
They shone like the sun in my Fancy’s beams— 
But like the mirage they passed away, 
And I cannot tell where they stood, to-day, 





’Twas a beautiful dream, but it faded away 
Like the diamond light from the ocean’s spray, 
And no longer to cheer my idle hours 

I twine fair wreaths from Faney’s bowers, 

But I softly sigh, «« When Hope’s spells are riven, 
Grant me, Oh, Father, a refuge in heaven!” 





The Tive of the Equinox. 


BY LOUISE 


OU are better, 
Mary ?”’ 

‘*T am going 
out on thetide,”’ 
answered the 
elder girl. 
‘« Going out on 
the tide of the 
equinox, Ag- 
nes.” 

She looked a 
broken March 
lily, as she 

drooped there, her fair head against the 
crimson cushions of her chair. 

So listless and passive, one would say 
the slightest ripple of the tide might 
sweep her away; the faintest breath of 
wind that need not be a bleak March 
equinoctial gale. 

Yet an equinoctial gale was blowing 
now, skirling about the old house as if it 
would tear the very roof from it, and 
leave it open to the elements. 

‘¢ The wind will make my will for me,”’ 
said Mary, smiling faintly, as she listened. 
‘* It will scatter the old house to the four 
quarters of heaven; the old house for 
which I have sinned and suffered so 
much.”’ 

Agnes, the faithful friend and nurse, 
came and knelt down beside the easy 
chair, and laid her warm, bright cheek 
against Mary’s hands that were fallen 
loosely clasped together in her lap. 

_ “Suffered, but not sinned, Mary, I 
Know !”? 

But Mary’s lips that tried to smile, 
trembled instead. 

‘‘What do you know of me, Agnes? 
What could you know of a soul like mine ?”’ 

Agnes lifted up her face, so full of faith 
and love. 

‘IT don’t ask to know more, dear friend, 
than these three years have taught me of 
you. Since that awful night when we 
were wrecked together on that English 
steamer, and you, a stranger, took me in 
your arms, and bade me lean on you for 
mother and sister in one. Oh, Mary, 
Mary ! could an angel sent from heaven 
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have done more for a poor desolate 
creature than you have done for me ?”” 

The two clung together again in mem- 
ory of that other night; and the wild 
wind howled now, almost as then, and 
the sea beat upon the shore outside. 

The invalid was the first to recover her- 
self, and to draw herself gently from her 
friend’s arms. 

‘‘Do you know why I brought you 
home with me at last to this old place, 
Agnes; the place where the first Mary 
Brandon of all our line was born, and 
lived her simple, harmless life ?’’ 

‘¢Not more harmless than my Mary 
Brandon’s, if more simple!’’ declared 
Agnes, stoutly. 

Mary tried to smile again, and again 
her pale lips only trembled. 

She detached a tiny gold key from her 
chatelaine, and putting it into Agnes’ 
hand, pointed to the dark oak cabinet 
built into a corner of the library where 
they were sitting. 

«¢ Open it, Agnes. Is it stiff? It has 
not been opened for years. Now, press 
upon the third brass knob, inlaid above 
the lower right-hand drawer.’’ 

As the direction led her to expect, a 
small secret drawer flew open under her 
hand, as Agnes pressed it there. 

There was something in the drawer, a 
crumpled envelope, filled with crumpled 
bits of paper, as Agnes saw, when her 
friend bade her empty the hiding-place. 

‘« Bring them to me, Agnes! ”’ 

Mary stretched out her hand for them, 
eagerly. Then with a swift, sudden ges- 
ture, she waved Agnes back. 

‘*No, no; don’t give them to me! 
Never give them to me, if I beg for them 
upon my bended knees! I dare not trust 
myself with them.”’ 

Agnes stood staring at her friend, an 
arm’s length from her; an arm’s length 
thrust back from her, by Mary Brandon’s 
vehement repelling hand flung out. 

- Startled at last, and oppressed with the 
sense of some burdensome secret—which 
weighed so lightly in her shaking finger— 
Agnes stood in the light of the leaping 
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firelight on the hearth between them, and 
looked at Mary, questioningly. 

Mary was looking at the flickering 
flames; half eagerly, half fearfully. 

‘‘Not if I beg for them upon my bended 
knees!’’ she said again, her voice the 
merest, hoarsest whisper. ‘*‘ Who knows 
if I might not fling them in there even 
now—even now? To the honor of the 
old Brandon name—to the dishonor—”’ 

The faint tones died away; the two 
friends were staring, spell- bound, into the 
flames. 

When, suddenly, a light laugh broke 
upon the silence. The two glanced at 
one another. 

Agnes tried to laugh, in her turn. 

‘¢Old Martha making merry in the 
kitchen for company,”’ she said. 

But her voice too was a hoarse whisper. 
She knew the deaf old body who had 
had charge of Brandon House for these 
five years, was sure to be alone. She 
liked to be alone, the surly old soul; she 
even considered as an intrusion her young 
mistress’s return here last week, after so 
long an absence. 

The light laugh was followed by light 
steps along the piazza, down on which the 
uncurtained library windows opened. 

‘‘First at the goal, Brian! Hurry, 
hurry ; the rain is just coming in torrents 
with the wind.”’ 

«« Brian!” 

It was Mary Brandon who said that 
word over, under her breath: ‘‘ Brian!’ 

Fear was in the sound, longing, wonder. 

‘« It’s well you got the boat in, Brian,’’ 
cried the happy voice outside. ‘* Not a 
moment too soon. We'd never have 
weathered this gale. Hear that!”’ 

The wind shook the shrunken window- 
sashes, and howled and wailed among the 
gables and the chimneys. 

A man’s heavier tread had joined the 
light feet on the porch; a deeper under- 
tone seemed to respond to hers, inaudibly 
in here. 

The shriller, girlish, voice made answer, 
apparently : 

‘*Not goin? Oh, but I must, Brian ! 
I-m quite, quite soaked, what with salt 
water and fresh. No one, they told us at 
the hotel, lives in the house, but the old 
woman in charge. So much the better, 
then; and she may be as deaf as a 
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post. I'll let myself in, through the 
window.”’ 

She was suiting the action to the word, 

Agnes made a movement forward. 

Miss Brandon hurriedly checked her 
with a gesture. 

The two were in shadow from the 
window, which the girl flung open with 
a glad exclamation : 

‘‘A fire-—how delightful! Come, 
Brian ; just imagine you’re on another 
exploring expedition into the heart of 
Africa ; for it’s as warm, in contrast to 
outside—”’ 

They were both in the room, and the 
blast after them. Brian had turned to 
close the window upon it, when the girl, 
advancing toward the fire, found herself 
face to face with the two inmates of the 
room. 

She stopped short, startled ; mute with 
surprise, until Brian was following. 

Then she said, with a pretty, depre- 
cating manner: 

‘« I’m sure I beg your pardon. 
no idea any one was at home. 


I had 
It is en- 


tirely my fault; my brother would not 


have come in.”’ 

*« Your brother ?”’ 

The word was hardly audible on Mary’s 
lips, as she looked up at the bright girl 
sparkling and glowing frcm the tussle 
with wind and rain. 

But Bell heard her, 

‘¢ My brother, Brian Wynne,”’ she said; 
and held her hand out to him. 

He never saw it. He saw nothing but 
the white lady, lying back lily-pale 
among her crimson cushions. 

‘¢So we meet again, Miss Brandon,” 
he said. And then he corrected him- 
self: ‘‘I beg your pardon; Lady Mor- 
daunt—” 

She stopped him with a sign of her 
frail, ringless left hand. 

‘No; of that wickedness, at least, I 
am not guilty.” 

‘‘Mary! then you did not marry?” 

‘*T did not sell myself to the old lord. 
No, Brian.’’ 

The man’s sister, the woman’s friend, 
stood apace, looking at the two uncom- 
prehendingly. 

Mary, more to break the stress of the 
situation for herself, than for any other 
reason, lifted her eyes to Bell. 
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“Your brother has told you,’ she 
said. ‘‘ You were a little girl at school 
five years ago, I suppose, when your 
brother was in my father’s business-house 
in New York, and would sometimes come 
here in the summer, with our other 
guests. This old English Lord Mordaunt 
was among them; and—yes, I suppose 
everybody thought I was to marry him. 
Your brother never knew any more about 
me, of course; for suddenly he went 
away to Africa about that time, and never 
cared to make any inquiries.” 

He had her hands both fast in his. 

“Mary! You know why I dared not. 
You know under what cloud I went away. 
If I was not dismissed with ignominy 
from your father’s house, you know to 
whose generous pleadings I owed that.” 

‘‘ Brian, Brian.’’ 

He flung back his head proudly. 

‘¢ Yes; I am not ashamed of the truth. 
I was never afraid of false accusation. It 
was never I who wished to have it smoth- 
ered up, as if I were guilty.”’ 

“Brian, Brian,’’ Mary gasped again. 

He faced round on his sister. 

‘Neither are you afraid of it, Bell. 
You will not doubt me, though I tell you 
I was secretly dismissed from the firm, on 
a hushed-up suspicion of forgery.”’ 

“Forgery! You!” Bell laughed out, 
scornfully. 

‘* My brave little sister! ’’ 

Then he turned back to the woman he 
had loved. They, all of them, had for- 
gotten Agnes ; she had shrunk back be- 
hind the brother and sister, pale and 
breathless with that envelope of crumpled 
bits of paper still in her hand. 

He turned back to the woman he had 
loved. 

“But this girl—this girl, who in spite 
of the old lord at her feet, loved me—she 
doubted me. This girl who loved me— 
this girl whom I loved—/oved, do I say? 
As if I should ever, do what she will to 
me, stop loving her!’ 
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‘¢ Brian—Brian, can you love me? Can 
you forgive?’’ 

‘Blotting out all the past, Mary; 
everything, except the memory of our 
love in it.’’ 

«« Agnes—”’ 

Mary had drawn one hand from him, 
and held it out to Agnes. 

‘« The envelope, Agnes.”’ 

When the girl gave it to her, she held 
it an instant, leaning toward the blazing 
fire that lighted up all these tense faces. 

‘¢ Blotting out all the past,’’ she said. 
‘¢ Blotting out all the past.” 

She leaned nearer to the fire, her hand 
stretched out, with the envelope in it. 

‘* Blotting out—”’ 

Suddenly, with a wild cry, she snatched 
back her hand, and started up, and thrust 
the envelope on Brian. 

‘¢Read—”’ she gasped. ‘‘ Read—and 
hate and scorn me—me, and all of the 
dishonored, tarnished name of Brandon. 
Read, and see how my brother—he is 
dead now—my brother, on these bits of 
paper practiced and practiced, over and 
over, the forgery for which, when it was 
discovered, we let the ignominy reston you. 
For the Aonor of the Brandon house! ”’ 

She fell back, white as death; Brian 
Wynne caught her in his arms. 

She turned her face against his shoulder. 

‘‘Going out on the tide of the equi- 
nox,’ she murmured. ‘*Going out on 
the tide of the equinox?” 

But when the tide turned, it bore full 
flood of life to the woman who was only 
dying slowly of a broken heart, and who 
swiftly revived to love and hope. 

The tide of the equinox did bear away 
Mary Brandon indeed ; but it left a Mary 
Wynne to gladden the old house with a 
glow and a brightness, such as Bell and 
Agnes had not believed it capable of. 

But Brian Wynne knew better. There 
were bright spots in the past that had not 
to be blurred out when he put that envel- 
ope in the fire, and saw it turn to ashes. 
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HMlarjorie Lee. 


BY MARGARET SPENCER, 


HE season in 

Washington 

was at its 

height, Jan- 

uary and 

February 

are crowded 

day and 

night with 

receptions, 

dinners and 

calls. Po- 

litical inter- 

ests come first, but social pleasures are so 
closely interwoven with politics, that the 
fervor of one, is communicated to the 
other. The Capital is filled with strangers 


who gather, to see with their own eyes, 
the glory of their own Capital. 


Its beau- 
tiful width and breadth, its vast treasures 
of wealth and power, its histories of men 
and women, and nations, which to Amer- 
ican citizens is the symbol of their 
American country. 

Up the broad entrance to the Capitol, 
hundreds of people were hurrying and 
crowding this beautiful day in January, to 
thehalls of Congress. They passed through 
the rotunda, not stopping to stretch their 
necks to the pictures in the dome, for it 
was almost noon. As the clock strikes 
twelve, the Speaker raps sharply on his 
lesk, calling the House to order, and 
after a short prayer by the chaplain, the 
,oise and bustle begins. One's eyes ache, 
trying to follow the members, all at once. 
Not exactly knights and nobles, kines and 
courtiers, as we count the olden knights 
of olden time, but men quite ready and 
willing to attack one another, for defeat 
or victory. 

Jennie and Marjorie took their seats in 
the first row of the member’s gallery. 
lhey leaned over the rail, and looked 
eagerly over the house. 

‘* Yes—there he is! See papa? He's 
opening his letters. I tell you, Mudge, 
that father of mine is the handsomest man 
here. Do you see him?”’ 


‘‘ Of course Isee Uncle Joe! He looks 
most as well as my father! ”’ 

‘¢And there! Oh, dear! 
Henry—Alexander—’’ 

Marjorie asked, innocently: ‘*‘Who is—” 

Jennie answered, quickly: ‘* Whois? 
Why, who do you suppose zs looking at 
you this minute, didn’t know our knight 
of the Bonaparte violets? Plain ‘ Henty 
Alexander.’”’ 

Marjorie saw Mr. Lathrop chatting in 
the aisle with Hon. S. V. White, of Wall 
street, Governor Long, Mr. Allen, anda 
group of distinguished brother members, 
whose terms would soon expire, and to 
whom she had been introduced at her 
uncle’s house. 

Mr. Lathrop looked well. His fine 
head and face, his deep, dark eyes and 
clear complexion, made him quite notice- 
able among men. 

As he tcok his seat, he looked up into 
the gallery and smiled. Both the girls 
bowed recognition, and as they leaned 
over the railing of dark wood, and the 
bunches of violets hung heaviiy from 
their belts, he did not fail to see them. 

Of course ‘‘ The Tariff Bill’’ was then 
exercising the minds of everybody. It 
was the long, suffering subject for daily 
discussion. The cloak rooms of both 
Houses were lively with members and 
Senators, smoking, chatting and quarrel- 
ing over it. 

Mr. Davis had prepared the young 
ladies for the speeches on tariff before 
leaving home, making the important sub- 
ject as clear as possible to them. 

Mr. Lathrop was the first to speak. He 
gave a most distressing column of statis- 
tics, ‘*6,000,000. in goods, brought in 
bv our own vessels, and by foreigners, 
48,000,000! Seventy-five per cent. under 
toreign flags!’ 

There was a stir among the restless, 1n- 
attentive members; chairs were whirled 
about toward the speaker; papers laid 
down. Mr. Lathrop rose to enthusiasm, 
on the subject of ‘ Protection.” 

A murmur ran over the galleries, and 
strangers leaned over to see the man whose 
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yoice was so resonant and fine. Eye- 
glasses, opera glasses, were raised, and 
whispers passed along the front row. His 
figures were accurate, his words well- 
chosen. His eyes shone with feeling, 
and the modulations of his clear voice and 
easy gestures, pronounced him a finished 
aker. 

Mr. Davis looked up at the girls with a 
beaming face, and a toss of his handsome, 
gray head, as if to say, ‘* Didn’t I tell 

ou so?” 

Men nodded assent, and moved their 
seats nearer, as the speech drew toa close. 

Marjorie tried to catch the comments 
of a wise-looking old gentleman, just 
behindthem. A party of strangers talked 
so loud that she heard snatches of—‘‘ Mr. 
Carlysle,”” ‘*Reduction of revenue,”’ 
‘The bill lying over till next winter,”’ 
‘‘Randall’s protection. men,’ ‘‘ Free 
trade,’’ ‘* Ways and Means Committee,”’ 
etc., etc. 

How strange and new it sounded in her 
ears. She didn’t care about the gossip 
which she had heard, in bits, about the 
Blaines and Harrisons disliking one 
another,small jealousies among the Cabinet 
ladies, flirtations with attachés, etc. Im- 
pressions she had somehow received of 
worldliness, and intricacy in high life, 
political life, of society in general. 

It was a girlish, shallow impression, to 
be sure, but it looked distasteful and im- 
pure. 

“Did you like it?’’ asked Jennie, when 
Mr. Lathrop sat down, wiped his face, 
and shook his head, as though a great load 
was removed. 

Marjorie failed to hear her. With her 
hands folded in her lap, her eyes fixed on 
Mr. Lathrop’s face, she sat in silence. 
Jennie rapped her hands with the fan 
and said, triumphantly : ‘* He—is—splen- 
did! Ideclare, I’m falling in love this 
very minute! I feel it creeping over me! ”’ 

Marjorie replied, slowly: ‘‘I’m not 
quite sure, Jennie, that I understand how 
these men can agree and disagree, all at 
the same time, fight and dispute, and 
shake their fists at one another on the floor 
of the House, and then visit and flatter one 
another like intimate, fond friends? They 
are on important committees, all in favor 
of or opposed to some bill of great im- 
portance to the whole country. They 
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have favorite schemes and bitter feelings 
about bills not connected with their own 
interests ; I mean, not a help to them— 
Mr. Lathrop says.” 

Jennie leaned back and sighed, rolled 
her merry eyes mockingly over the heads 
of the members, and said: ‘* Child! You 
may just turn your thoughts at once to 
some subject more suited to your mind, 
and keep your innocent heart pure awhile 
longer; even I don’t trouble my head 
about their discussions when they indulge 
in wit, or general smartness; they are quite 
interesting as a body; but when they 
dawdle for weeks over one bill, and re- 
peatedly lay it on the table, or waste a 
month of Uncle Sam’s time on some pet 
scheme of their own, then mighty legis- 
lation is a bore. I can’t see how men 
can be so stupid; but’’—with another 
sigh—‘‘ they are very often utterly dull 
and uninteresting.”’ 

Jennie’s eyes twinkled, and she drew 
off her gloves, smoothed out the wrinkles, 
and spread them across her lap, with em- 
phasis. 

In an absent sort-of-way, Marjorie list- 
ened to her cousin. 

‘‘Jennie, a good woman must have a 
great influence over these kind of men. 
They seem so ccpendent upon the social 
part of life; they have much time outside 
of their work, and so much need of a 
home. My father talks of these things a 
great deal, and says women don’t know 
what an influence they have over their 
husbands and families, nor how very de- 
pendent men are upon their wives and 
children, and a bright home. I—can— 
see—how it is here.’”’ 

The long, black lashes fell over Mar- 
jorie’s blue eyes, and she felt a ripple of 
strange joy and pride flutter in her heart, 
as it all at once came to her that this 
same wise, learned, earnest man had 
been weak enough to find pleasure and 
rest in her girlish company. She wanted 
time to collect her thoughts a little, and 
cool her cheeks; they grew so hot and 
red. A page from the floor of the house 
brought her a bit of card-board, with 
only : 

‘¢ Gratefully yours, 
‘¢ Henry A. LATHROP,” 


penciled upon its face. 
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In a flash she saw as she had never seen 
before. It took no definite form, but she 
had betrayed herself in her crimson 
cheeks, her quickened heart-beats and 
the keen admiration and pride she felt in 
the speaker of this afternoon. Strange, 
that this man of talent and influence 
among men in high places, should show a 
little country-girl like her such prefer- 
ence. She was vexed with herself; and 
when a half-hour later Mr. Lathrop took 
a seat beside them, for the first time since 
she had known him she was confused and 
embarrassed. 

‘‘Why, Mr. Lathrop, you exceeded 
my expectations! ’’ exclaimed Jennie, as 
she shook hands and tossed him a violet 
from her belt. ‘‘ There’s no longer doubt 
as to the Tariff Bill.’’ 

Mr. Lathrop laughed heartily, and re- 
plied : 

‘¢ Praise is sweet, Miss Jennie. What 
a pity one can’t bring the world into 
sympathy with one’s own convictions.” 

‘* Yes,’’ said Marjorie; ‘‘ we did enjoy 
your speech so much, and—”’ (Oh, dear, 
what a stupid thing to say !) 


The color crept into her very eyes as 
Mr. Lathrop looked searchingly into 
them. 

‘*Will there be many speeches this 
evening?’’ 

‘‘Only two, Miss Marjorie; and busi- 
ness before the House will occupy the 


next hour. Suppose we go down to the 
library; you look warm and tired, Get 
some books, and I’ll be ready by that 
time to walk home with you.” 

‘« Just the thing,’’ said Jennie; ‘‘one 
big effort of mind a day is all I can bear, 
and Marjorie, poor thing, is simply 
threadbare with trying to carry Congress 
on her conscientious heart.”’ 

Marjorie stooped to fasten her violets, 
and managed to say as she lifted her eyes 
suddenly to Mr. Lathrop’s face : 

‘*T am very grateful for the pleasure of 
hearing you. I never enjoyed a speech 
so well before. My father has been with 
me several times to hear political cam- 
paign-speeches in Boston.’’ 

Across Mr. Lathrop’s face swept a flash 
of red. The veins on his forehead stood 
out in lines as the three walked down the 
corridors to the library. He noticed a 
small blue violet fall on the marble floor, 
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as they walked. He hastily picked it up, 
touched it to his lips, and dropped it 
in his coat pocket. 

Jennie strolled a little behind just then, 
and remarked carelessly : 

‘¢T believe, Mr. L., honesty has here. 
tofore been counted among your especial 

ifts.’’ 
° He dashed his fingers through his hair 
and entered a mental protest against 
‘‘that saucy Jane,’’ as her father called 
her ; but Marjorie was quite too busy train- 
ing her own unruly thoughts to notice the 
stolen violet. 

They passed into the library, stopping 
at Mr. Spofford’s desk to chat a moment, 
and ask for the wonderful book of birds 
and plants, the beautiful histories of kings 
and queens, that are piled up in the al- 
coves for all the world to enjoy. 

Mr. A. R. Spofford was appointed Li- 
brarian of the Congressional Library in 
1864, by President Lincoln. He knows 
books of every age and in every lan- 
guage. He is a whole library of him- 
self. In ten minutes after making known 
to him your wants, he will have the 
table piled full of just the data you 
wish; will supply you with material 
for papers, speeches, debates and stories; 
give authority on politics, history or law, 
all from memory. Years gone by he was 
often credited with remarkable speeches, 
written for some of the brethren in Con- 
gress, ‘*whose grammars and spelling: 
books were left behind them.’’ Scholars 
who come to Washington never fail to 
look for the thin, pale man with long 
dark hair, fine features and pleasant man- 
ners, whose patience with the crowds of 
people who throng the library, is inex- 
haustible. 

For many years we have met him gal- 
loping swiftly over our roads, toward 
Rock Creek, in the evenings or the early 
mornings ; and we have rejoiced to see a 
man who could build up his nervous force 
with good air and exercise. The Capital 
could never have another Mr. Spofford. 

Marjorie was introduced to him, and 
the net: work of wire unlocked to the al- 
coves of the finest books. She was shown 
the grounds of the Capitol from the west- 
ern piazza; and Mr. Lathrop explained 
to her the iron brackets, each weighing 4 
ton, which sustain the iron and glas 
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ceiling ; the floors of tassellated black and 
white marble; story upon story of iron 
book-cases, protected ,by railings; the 
iron floors covered with ‘‘ Kamptulicon 
cloth,’’ a compound of India rubber and 
cork. The leg of each chair has on it a 
pad of solid India rubber. Nobody speaks 
above a whisper; arm-chairs and wide 
tables line the long halls, and from ten 
till four this quiet place is filled with 
American and foreign authors, newspa- 
per men and women, school-boys and 
girls, searching references. 

Breathlessly Marjorie listened, and two 
hours slipped away. 

‘¢But our new library will be finished 
when you come back from Germany, 
Miss Marjorie ; then we’ll show you more 
than this.”’ 

‘Depends, depends,’’ laughed Jennie. 
‘If she studies till that building is occu- 
pied, she’ll die of knowledge.” 

“I’m afraid of brain fever now, Jen- 
nie, with all the dates, and figures, and 
book, besides the tariff, you know.’’ 

“Let’ssee! A file of New York papers 
since 1801. ‘London Gazette, 1665.’ 
‘French Moniteur, 1789.’ All utterly 
fre-proof! The only building in the 
world without an atom of wood !”’ 

“Hurrah, Marjorie Lee! You only for- 
get one item; small, but important. 
Almost $300,000 have been used to give 
us this library building ! ’’ 

‘In a few years we shall be in our new 
magnificient building, built expressly for 
the grand library of our nation,’’ said 
Mr. Lathrop. 

The Davis’ carriage waited under the 
marble portico, and Mr. Davis joined 
the little party just as flakes of snow began 
whitening the wide avenues and city spires. 
_ Amerrier dinner party seldom sat down 
in the handsome oak panneled dining- 
room than were seated that day. ‘‘ Mr. 
Lathrop was invited,’’ Jennie said, ‘‘ be- 
_ he had won such fame all of a sud- 

en,.’”’ 

‘Wife, I tell you Henry just carsieu 
the House. You ought to have seen aau 
heard him.” 

“There wasn’t the shadow of timidity 
about him, either,” put in Jennie. 
“He pretended to flutterings, and faint- 


hess, €tc., but he managed to keep his 
voice,” 
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‘‘T tried to get there,’’ said Mrs. Davis, 
‘« but company came at just the wrong 
time.”’ 

‘‘ Yes; and I forgot to tell you that he 
was greeted with rapturous applause!” 

‘¢ Jane,’’ said her father, ‘‘ my time 
comes soon; don’t let your enthusiasm 
wane, I beg.”’ 

‘¢Oh, you are an old-established fact, 
papa. Mr. Lathrop is young and needs 
encouragement.’’ 

Very undignified laughter followed the 
dinner, and Marjorie joined in the jokes 
and merriment; but a strange helpless- 
ness seemed to come over her. The 
words she wished to speak faltered on her 
lips, and seemed empty. 

The fire burned brightly in the pretty 
grate. The songs for the concert lay on 
the piano. The bag of gay silks hung 
over the sewing chair, just as she left 
them in the morning; but somehow the 
day had changed. She looked out of the 
window and the city was white and beau- 
tiful. Inside the home it was all joy, and 
warmth and firelight, and dear voices, 
yet Marjorie sat silent and sober. 

‘“‘Are you homesick, dear?’’ asked 
Aunt Mary, as she watched the pretty 
face grow sad and pale, after the guests 
had gone, and restraint was,over. 

‘Qh, no; not exactly; but my father 
and I are great chums, Aunt Mary. I 
miss him sadly, and I know he’s lonely.’’ 

‘‘Did you enjoy the Capitol to day, 
Marjorie ?”’ 

‘‘ That’s just the matter I do believe. 
Everything was so wonderful, so beauti- 
ful, and new, I’m miserable to tell it to 
my precious old father. I’m going to 
write a letter of ten sheets this night.”’ 


VI. 


Music was a passion with Marjorie. 
The little mother, who faded away in a 
cold New England climate, like a flower 
needing more sun and warmth, sang like 
the birds. The blue-eyed baby, Marjorie, 
slept to sweet cradle songs and lullabies, 
until suddenly they ceased, and the baby 


wondered at the silence. Since she was 
.e year old she had listened to stories of 
her beautiful mother. She sat long even- 
ings on a low seat beside her father, with 
her sunny head on his knees, or close 
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beside him in the big library chair, with her 
arms around his neck, asking of the songs 
her mother sang; the little church where 
she led the soprano voices in the choir; 
and of the ‘‘ pretty girl papa found one 
day in a big church, singing at a mission- 
ary meeting.” 

All these sweet stories were familiar to 
Marjorie, and her father usually ended 
long, blissful talks with his little daughter 
by saying, as he passed his hands over 
her hair: ‘‘ Just the same gold ; the same 
eyes; like the blue sky—child, child, 
how like you are to your mother !”’ 

Marjorie would creep into his lap, and 
quitely express her great love in tender 
nameless ways. They were friends, com- 
rades, close companions, and _ lovers. 
They understood each other. What 
greater height can love attain ? 

Dr. Lee wanted Marjorie to study music 
abroad. Her talent was remarkable, and 
her teachers said: ‘‘Give her Beethoven 
and Mosart in their own country. She 
can never help but sing. It isan inspira- 
tion!’’ And so when her school days 
were over, the little visit so long promised 
to Uncle Joe made, then the doctor’s 
office would close for the summer, and 
together they would journey across thesea. 

What dreams and visions of Michael 
Angelo and his dome of marble ; of Lilian 
and Raphael; of arts highest spheres, 
the music of sound ; and music of speech ; 
symphonies of joy and sadness; of sacred 
things and holy; to be face to face with 
the great artists of the past. Oh! Mar- 
jorie could scarcely wait for May! 

The night of the concert came. The 
large ball-room was crowded with the 
fashion and grace of the Capital. The 
orchestra sat on a platform at the extreme 
end of the long room, curtained away 
from the audience by tall palms, azalies, 
and lilies in oriental jars, loaned the 
young ladies by the Chinese minister, who 
was quite delighted with American cus- 
toms, and ‘‘lovely American ladies.”’ 
Decorative Chinese screens, glittering 
with precious stones, stood on the small 
tables and window sills; soft lace cur- 
tains hung at the windows, covered with 
smilax and ferns. 

Justices and Diplomats ; Senators and 
Representatives, with all their holiday 
guests filled the seats. Mrs. Senator 
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Stanford had taken twenty tickets, and 
Mrs. Senator Hearst, with a gay party of 
young ladies, occupied two rows of chair. 
Mrs. Secretary Whitney sat nearest the 
platform, with ‘‘ a bevy”’ of pretty girls, 
Miss Endicott, Miss Katherine Willard, 
niece of Miss Francis Wil'ard, who was 
Mrs. Cleveland's guest at the White House; 
Miss Ethel Ingalls, daughter of the Pres. 
ident of the Senate, and members of the 
Navy and Army Club ; Secretary Bayard, 
and his two daughters joined Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s party, and Miss Ethel Chase Sprague, 
and Miss Susie Randall, represented the 
young debutantés of the season. 

Mrs. Whitney, with her usual social 
tact, and good taste, had seen that every- 
thing run smoothly, and given her time, 
servants, and personal influence to the 
‘*charity concert.’’ Jennie relied upon 
her for everything. 

Jack Kendall was everywhere; Jennie 
was next to everywhere. At last the or- 
chestra tuned their instruments; behind 
the tall palms the lights were turned on; 
the pianist took his seat at the grand 
piano, and the chatter of many voices 
ceased. 

The orchestra gave the opening piece, 
and a fine quartette of male voices sang in 
Glee Club style, ‘‘ When the Heart is 
Young.’’ Next came a song, by Miss 
Marjorie Lee, ‘‘ White as a Lily.”” Mar- 
jorie stood before the large audience. 
Her pretty color had faded away. The 
sheet.of music in her hands trembled as 
if the wind blew across it. The people 
grew so very still; not a sound; not a 
whisper. Timidly, the first sweet notes 
of ‘¢ The Jewel Song,”’ from Faust, came 
from her lips. Gathering courage, the 
melody strengthened joyfully. Clear 
as the birds in the summer tree-tops the 
notes danced, and burst forth, and rippled 
over the expectant faces like sunlight. 

To Marjorie, the crowded room held 
only music. She forgot to be afraid. 
The color sprang to her white cheeks, 
and her girlish head bent to the low, ex- 
quisite rhythm of the accompanist. She 
found herself looking into Mr. Lathrop’s 
eyes, as she sang the last line. He sat 
far back, near the door. She had not 
seen him when the song began. 

The notes died away, and pianist and 
singer were hidden behind the green wall. 
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Again, and again, the encores rang 
through the house. With blushes, and 
smiles, Marjorie bowed, and held in her 
arms the baskets, bouquets, and long- 
stemmed roses, tied with violet ribbons, 
as they were showered upon her. 

‘¢It’s no use,’’ whispered Jack from 
behind the palms ; ‘‘ go on; go on.’’ 

Led by the pianist she walked again to 
the footlights, and with her small hands 
clasped together, sang a little Scotch bal- 
lad, *‘My Heather Hills.” An old 
Scotch gentleman had taught it to her, 
one summer, at the sea-shore, where, with 
her father and Aunt Judith, she had spent 
happy weeks in vacation time. Mem- 
ories sang themselves, Heather bells 
swung their purple cups filled with the 
air of Scotland's hills, across the sym- 
pathetic faces of appreciative men and 
women. Touched with a sweet, pure 
melcdy, the girlish voice, led all the 
fashionable audience, spite of surround- 
ings, to the bonnie land of ‘‘ Heather 
Bells.” A hum of voices, like one, uncon- 
sciously stirred the very air, and Marjorie 
again passed behind the flowers and palms. 

‘* By jove, what a hit !’’ remarked Jack, 
as he threw a cloak over the singer. 

The orchestra played. The quartettes 
sang. A grand chorus gave parts of a 
flower cantata. The violin solo was ex- 
quisite. The duett, by Miss Lee and 
Mr. Kendall was heartily received. It 
was pronounced a splendid success. It 
was precisely the concert they intended 
to give. But—‘‘ because the song had 
ceased, ‘the soul of song’ had not fled.” 
The people clamored for more. A 
beautiful foreigner gave a song in her own 
language, and again calls were heard for 
“Miss Lee!” «¢ A song from Miss Lee.” 

‘No, Jennie ; I cannot sing again!’ 

‘Just this one time,’’ whispered Mrs. 
Whitney, who had gone back to speak 
with Marjorie. ‘*Giveus ‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,’ dear child; everybody loves 
home! ” 

_ Standing alone on the platform, Mar- 
Jorie sang again. How lovely she was, in 
her simple violet gown, turned away from 
her childish throat, with pretty lace, and 
a bunch of English violets in her belt. 
She looked so wholly pure, unspoiled, 
and unconscious of her beautiful face, and 
hair, and slender figure. 

Vor, CXXIV—No. 18 


‘you, just for to-night. 


‘¢ Mid pleasures and palaces, where’er 
we roam,’”’ rapg out strong and full, with 
a glad heart. Not as ‘‘lip service,” but 
as a lover remembers the eyes and voice 
of one he loves, seeing always her love 
and being content. Clearer and fuller 
came the refrain after each verse of the 
old song. ‘‘ Home, home, sweet—sweet 
home,”’ like a prayer from the abund- 
ance of a pure heart; then with an 
abandon of love, of devction, of her 
precious birthright, she poured out her 
very soul in the words: ‘‘ Be it ever so 
humble—there is no place—/ike home.” 

Men and women rose to their feet. 
Gray haired judges and worldly-wise poli- 
ticians hastily brushed their coat-sleeves 
over their eyes, and stepped to the plat- 
form. They shook hands with the singer, 
and thanked her. They were moved, in 
an odd sort of way. They had heard 
good singers—the best in the world, may 
be—had been in many ccuntries, but 
somehow the voice of this Puritan maiden 
was like a prayer, ‘‘ new every morning 
and fresh every evening,’’ as the old home 
minister used to say of the goodness of 
God. ' 

‘¢What a future -she has!”’ said one. 
‘¢ Her face suits her voice,’’ said another. 
‘¢ T must have her for my musicale.’’ ‘‘How 
long does your cousin remain, ' Miss 
Jennie?’’ ‘ With whom did you say she 
studied in New York?” 

‘¢ Puritan pilgrim fathers and mothers ! 
Will they ever let that child get into this 
cloak ?”’ asked Jennie, while Jack bowed 
and smirked and smiled, in good-natured 
tolerance, as the crowds congratulated 
Marjorie for singing, himself for standing 
beside the singer! and Jennie for being, 
providentially, the singer’s cousin ! 

‘Well, Miss Lee,’’ said Jack, aside, 
‘‘the morning stars have sung together, 
and all the sons and daughters of the Cap- 
ital have shouted for joy. Now, do let’sgo 
home.”’ 

Mr. Lathrop stood patiently and quietly 
in the aisle until Jennie came down from 
the platform, carrying basketsand bouquets 
in her arms. She was followed by Jack 
and Marjorie. 

‘¢Miss Jennie, I’ve a favor to ask of 
Let me see your 
cousin home. My carriage is at the door, 
and we won’t be far behind. Let Mr. 
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Kendall go with you; your father and 
mother have already gone, and the car- 
riage has returned for you.” 

‘All right, Mr. Lathrop. Much good 
you'll get from solitary drives! But I’ve 
no objections. Some people are satisfied 
with a kind word. You will, no doubt, 
receive a few courtesies of that sort.’’ 
Jennie shook a bunch of Marjorie’s roses 
mischievously in his face. She hummed 
softly : 

«She is marvelous young, 
And is wonderful fair.” 


Marjorie could scarcely tell how it 
came about; but with burning cheeks 
and throbbing head, with her heart pound- 
ing against her withered violets, she sat 
alone with Mr. Lathrop as they were 
whirled over the smooth concrete avenues 
of the city. They passed crowds walking 
and driving. The faces of the young 
people shone with gladness in the bright 
lights. 

Somehow, they said little to one an- 
other. Marjorie leaned back against the 
cushions, like a tired child. 

‘* How tired you are !’’ 


‘¢Yes; lam more tired than I thought. 
You see, I’m so little used to excitement. 
My teacher never allowed me to sing in 
public; just for little companies, or in 


the music-rooms, for her friends. But I 
enjoyed this concert, Mr. Lathrop! It 
is so lovely to give pleasure, and every- 
body seemed to appreciate the music! 
Do you think I sang well? I wish my 
father had been there. He’s such a judge 
of me, and always tells me the truth, 
whether I fail or succeed.’’ 

‘‘Does he? Isn’t he a little biased 
sometimes ?”’ 

‘*No; he isnot! You never saw such 
a friend as my father is to me, Mr. La- 
throp. He is different from other people,” 
Marjorie said, slowly, as she pulled off 
her gloves, and turned her face to her 
companion. 

He half repented asking her to go with 
him. She looked radiant and happy, and 
all for the music within her, not for love 
of him. He expressed his intense grati- 
fication and delight at the concert, at 
music, in her studies, and her plans; but 
there she sat, gracious, lovely, distant, far 
away in thought, and just as natural and 
quiet as though his old bachelor heart 
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was not being tormented with moods and 
miseries. 

‘¢’Tis a wonderful gift, Miss Marjorie, 
Do you think the world is grateful as it 
pretends, or should be, for beautiful 
music? Don’t you think the crowds of 
listeners soon forget the singer, and look 
for another idol ?”’ 

Marjorie gazed at him with those sin- 
cere eyes of hers; moved her head a little, 
as though the vibrations of some rhythmic 
measure still possessed her, and replied: 

‘©Of course, the world must have a 
change. One tires of the same singer, 
but the music never dies! Not one true 
note is lost! Don’t you remember the 
‘Song of the Arrow,” which Mr. Long- 
fellow gave to the poor, little lame girl, 
who cried because she was useless in the 
world ?” 

Now, the Hon. Henry Lathrop was 
quit: as familiar with the lines as was his 
friend, but he replied : 

‘*How do the verses run? Can you 
repeat them for me?”’ 

With her eyes turned to the window of 
the carriage, and the flash of lights on the 
street corners glowing on her young face, 
she repzated : 


“J shot an arrow into theair, 
It fell to earth, I know not where; 
For so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


‘“‘I breathed a song into the air, 
It fellto earth, I know not where. 

For who has sight, so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of a song? 


“Long, long afterward in an oak, 
I found the arrow still unbroke ; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend.” 


‘‘I do believe, Mr. Lathrop, that 
music is the most wholly satisfactory of 
any quality or possession, in the whole 
world ! ” 

‘* Marjorie—Miss Marjorie, do you 
think that if I were very good, very 
patient, and loved the singer very much, 
she would let me be her best friend? 
Would she reward my care and love with 
a little of her life? Would she tire of the 
public, sometimes, and~ take me—for a 
change? ”’ 

Spite of his earnestness, Mr. Lathrop 
smiled at the last clause: 
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«¢ What a question, Mr. Lathrop! How 
could you be a better, kinder, truer friend 
than you are, and have been, ever since I 
came here? Don’t talk about my getting 
tired of my work. I nevercan love any- 
thing else so well.’’ 

Mr. Lathrop laid the ungloved fingers 
in his hand, folded his own lightly over 
them, and said: ‘‘ Marjorie, somehow, I 
am sure, there comes to us all a time of 
need ; a day when all the praise of the 
world fails, when flattery and applause 
leave the heart faint and lonely. We 
need sympathy and love. One grows 
empty, and ‘praises afar off’ may be 
never sosincere. We need—need—love.”’ 

The carriage seemed never to stop. 
Over the longest drives it kept on its 
way. The driver had his orders. 

Marjoriesimply said: ‘‘I am sosorry. 
So sorry that you should talk about these 
things to me. My life has just begun. 
My dear father is my dearest friend. I 
shall stay with him so long as he lives. I 
shall sing, and study, and my work will 
bring me love, abundant love! Please 
don’t go and spoil this beautiful evening 


by these—these—kind of things.” 
‘‘Won’t you promise me, that when- 
ever care, or trouble, or sorrow comes to 
you, Marjorie, you will send for me? 
Trust me, and believe in me? Ido love 


you so, child! You have come between 
me and all my hopes, plans, political 
fame or success. I am unsettled and un- 
happy, because of this—one—little— 
girl. I hate to have you go abroad for 
years of study. There! I’ve told you all 
my meanness and selfishness, and I hate 
myself for it, too! The temptation of 
to night overcame me. We'll call it the 
‘song from beginning to end.’ A song of 
love—from ‘the heart of a friend.’”’ 

‘‘We are at the door. Promise me, 
that as a friend, I may some day give you 
protection, love and shelter, child. It is 
love, and love alone, that cheers this life. 
You may sing one thousand years to a 
fickle public, but ‘ Holland’ says: 

“No woman in her soul is she 
Who longs to poise above the roar 
Of motley multitudes, and be 
The idol at whose feet they pour 
The wine of their idolatry.” 


‘‘ But I shall sing, of course. It is my 
one talent. Don’t think me ungrateful, 
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for what I say. Ithank you and I ad- 
mire you, and I never will forget your 
kindness to me—never—but I am going 
home next week. Itis best. Isee it now.”’ 

Marjorie choked and fastened her 
cloak about her neck, as she rose to step 
out of the carriage. Mr. Lathrop lifted 
her to the pavement in his arms, and 
said: ‘‘ Forget this ride. Don't go home. 
Ishall never forgive myself. Shake hands, 
dear child—good-night.”’ 

‘*Good night, Mr. Lathrop. We will 
forget all this foolish talk, and be very 
good friends.” 

This one good-night ; the face of this 
one good friend, as it looked at midnight 
on a city street, with the flashing of 
street lights on it, and the close clasp of 
the strong, friendly hand; the roll of the 
catriage as it turned away, leaving her 
within the warm, glowing firelight of the 
big hall, was remembered by Marjorie, 
years afterward. 

“And this great word ! 
All words above! 
Including, yet defying all— 
Soft as the crooning of a dove, 
And strong as the Archangel’s call— 
Means only this: Means—only love. 


** In all the crowded universe 
There is but one stupendous word; 
And huge and rough, 
Or trimmed and terse, 
Its fragments build and undergird 
The songs and stories we rehearse,” 
Jack was not an old friend, but his 
boyish sunshine, his candor, and entire 
sympathy with her music, brought him 
very close to Marjorie. He was full of 
enthusias un, and his nature was sveet and 
noble. He was poor and loved to work. 
A little black-eyed girl on the Hudson 
was waiting for him, and Marjorie was 
quite interested in Jack’s plans for the 
cottage and the new home, whenever 
money was laid by for the rainy day. 
Nothing is more sacred than a confi- 
dence. At least, nothing should be, both 
to those who give and to those who re- 
ceive. To Jack, Marjorie was a beauti- 
ful revelation of song. He seemed to 
read her clear, childish soul, as a man of 
the world might, finding 
“Her quite a child— 


From common things 
Still undefiled.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





“Dobe or Meath.” 


BY ADNA H. LIGHTNER. 


ANCIFUL 
and flickering 
was the sun- 
shine uponthe 
white - pine 
floor of the 
tidy kitchen, 
a contented 
gray cat lay 
curled up on 
the cushion of 
the high-back 

' rocking chair, 
purring softly to itself; the plain, wooden 
clock ticked its seconds just as musically 
as if its cunningly wrought works were 
hidden behind elegant bronze, and like 

a harmonious pirt of the quiet scene, 
Margery Bennett sat knitting and hum- 
ming a quaint, old tune. 

A shadow, graceful and suggestive, ob- 
literated the ever-quivering fancies of the 





sunlight; and a voice, half beseeching, 
half-laughing, broke the quietness: 

‘‘Do not be frightened, Margery; I 
am real flesh and blood.”’ 

Margery had sprung to her feet at the 
sight of the young girl, and stood with 
uplifted hands and staring eyes. 


‘¢ For goodness sake! If it isn’t Miss 
Una! What a turn you did give me! 
Scat, Mugeins! Wait, child, till I shake 
the cushions up. There! What is it, 
dearie? You look half sick.”’ 

A sudden rush of love and tenderness 
came to old Margery’s face as she stood 
and gazed down upon the slim, girlish 
form, recalling the time when she had 

taught her baby feet their first step. 

' With aswift, willful push, yet in itself 
a caress, the girl forced Margery back 
into the chair from which she had risen ; 
and throwing herself upon her knees be- 
side her, she tossed her hat aside, and 
laid her head upon the old servant's lap. 

Softly the wrinkled hand caressed the 
short, gold brown hair, twining the curls 
about her finger, while she waited for the 
girl to speak. 

‘* Margery, I am so tired. I want to 
stay with you just a little while,’’ she 


said at last, taking Margery’s hand and 
slipping it under her tear-wet cheek, and 
holding it there with her own. ‘* You 
want me to stay, don’t you?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, dearie; but what will the folks 
at Elmwood say?’’ ventured Margery, 
hoping to reach a solution of the unex. 
pected visit. 

‘« They need not know, Margery,’’ was 
the quick reply. ‘‘ Father thinks I amat 
the Pines with a schoolmate; but I 
wanted my old nurse. Oh, Margery, I 
have longed so to see you !”’ 

*¢ Poor, motherless darling! I did not 
know that things were going wrong at 
Elmwood. ‘There, there, dearie!”’ 

Margery lifted the girl to her lap as if 
she was a child, and gathered her close in 
her arms, proving that she was no neo- 
phyte in the art of comforting. 

For several minutes the curly head lay 
against her shoulder, the lovely face white 
as marble, and the long, dark lashes hid- 
ing the grieved blue eyes. 

‘Margery, see! I am not fit to 
marry !’’ she exclaimed at last, lifting 
her head impulsively, and speaking as if 
continuing her annoying thoughts. ‘‘ They 
have set the day—a golden September 
day—for the mockery, and I cannot en- 
dure the sight of him even for one hour. 
What will it be, Margery, to spend a life- 
time with him? Father knows that I 
love Rodney, but Philip Cameron’s gold 
has won his promise that I shall be his 
bride. I have come to rest before the 
battle; for all my life must be a warfare 
with my traitor heart. Margery, your 
husband will not care for my presence 
here; he will not wish me gone?” 

‘¢No, Miss Una; have no fears of 
John,” assured the old nurse; then, with 
a sad shake of her head, she continued: 
‘¢ Philip Cameron was an old man, 
dearie, when you was a child, and the 
boy Rodney was your play-fellow. Shame, 
shame! If I could help you, Miss Una, 
I am sure I would.” 

‘Indeed, Margery, you have helped 
me already with your honest sympathy ; 
I had almost come to the conclusion that 
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there was nothing true in this life,”—and 
sweet Una Montford lifted her head and 
looked searchingly into Margery’s eyes ; 
then placing a hand on either side of the 
wrinkled face, she drew her to her and 
kissed the withered lips. 

‘¢ Don’t, dearie; my old face is not fit 
to be kissed by such pure, rosy lips,” 
stammered Margery, yet the girl could see 
that the caress had pleased right well. 

‘*Old! Oh, Margery! Think of mekiss- 
ing Philip Cameron. I would die first!’’ 

A dash of crimson stained Una’s white 
face, betraying the spirit which had been 
almost subdued ; then like a fleecy cloud 
passing over the silvery moon, the cruel 
shadow returned, and her pretty shoulders 
drooped despondently. 

‘¢ Well, dearie, he shall not trouble you 
here ; and something may happen during 
the two months of freedom,’’ encouraged 
Margery; then remembering her duty as 
hostess, she added: ‘‘ Just as soon as 
John comes home from his work, he will 
go to the station for your trunk, and we 
will fix you cosy and home-like, if we 
havn’t anything grand.”’ 

‘©Oh, yes, Margery; I forgot to ask if 
you had a little room for me.”’ 

‘Yes, indeed, Miss Una. We bought 
some things for a boarder we had last 
summer; and you shall have the room 
for yourown. Maybe you would like to 
see it?’ 

Margery led the way to the guest-room, 
and in pleased surprise Una entered. 

‘‘ Why, how nice, Margery!’ she ex- 
claimed, pleasantly. ‘‘ Surely you did not 
provide all this for your boarder ?”’ 

‘*No, dearie. The most of it he 
brought with him, and left here, saying 
that he might come again,’’ explained 
Margery. ‘‘Now, there is John this 
minute! I’ll go and send him for your 
trunk before he puts his horses up.’’ 

Left alone, Una glanced about her, and 
an unaccountable sense of companionship 
stole into her distressed heart. 

_She threw herself into the soft, crimsoned- 
lined arm-chair, and faintly, deliciously 
from its damask upholstery, came the per- 
fume of white rose. A quick, dry sob, 


followed by a deep sigh, escaped from . 


her lips. It was Rodney’s favorite per- 
fume. How everything reminded her of 
him, when it was her duty to forget. It 


did not appear like fortuity to her, but 
Fate’s systematic torture. Even his name 
had power to thrill her soul like a famil- 
iar love strain, and she wondered how 
she could have been brave enough to re- 
sist his tender pleadings. But there had 
appeared no other way. She was sucha 
wee, helpless creature, and they were so 
masterly and cogent; never asking if it 
was her desire to wed Philip Cameron, 
only deliberately setting the day for the 
event. 

Unconsciously her fingers strayed over 
the yielding surface of the chair, while 
her mind was busy with thought. Inqui- 
sitively the white, tapering fingers forced 
themselves into the fold where the arm 
joined itself to the body of the chair, and 
the touch of something startled her from 
her reverie, and a queer, questioning 
smile curved her lips, and deepened the 
roguish dimples, as she drew out a ring, 
and held it up before her. 

‘«Some of the boarder’s belongings,’’ 
she murmured softly to herself, while she 
was examiningit. ‘‘ Opal! I have heard 
that they are a very unlucky stone. What 
a tragic inscription: ‘ Love or Death 
R. D.’ Why, that would do for Rodaey 
Doane. How strange that the initials 
correspond with Rodney’s own. I do 
wonder who he is? I cannot imagine 
why I did not ask Margery. Yes; it 
would be pleasant; it shall be so. For 
two months I shall belong to Rodney. I 
will be his bride, and this will be our 
wedding ring.’’ Tenderly she slipped the 
circle of gold, with its opal setting, upon 
her finger, and a low, sweet laugh rippled 
from her lips as she held up her hand to 
to see the effect, while she actually sought 
to satisfy her heart with an agreeable de- 
ception. ‘‘ With this ring do I thee wed 
—I, Rodney Doane. Amen. There, it 
is done. I cannot have your kiss, Rod- 
ney; sol will kiss yourring. Now I be- 
long to you for two precious months. 
Oh, the ecstacy of this make me believe ! 
What would the reality be? Rodney! 
Rodney! If you only knew!’’ Hot, 
burning tears sprung to her eyes; and 
one splashed down upon the opal in a 
holy baptismal blessing. ‘* Mrs. Rodney 
Doane! What could be—come in, Mar- 
gery; I want to know the name of your 
last summer’s boarder.”’ 
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‘« Dearie, didn’t I tell you?”’ dissem- 

bled old Margery; for well she knew she 
had not. ‘* Rodney Doane spent six weeks 
with us last summer, and this was his 
room.’’ 
« ‘Rodney! Oh, Margery—and now 
it is mine!’’ An eternity of love, a 
cycle of unspoken longing, a touch of 
something defiantly beseeching vibrated 
along her impulsive burst of words. 

She turned her head, and laid her 
glowing cheek caressingly against the 
back of the chair—Rodney’s had rested 
there. Soon the unusual presence of the 
ring upon her finger recalled her childish 
fantasy, and again she pressed her lips to 
the gleaming opal. Yes, she belonged to 
Rodney now. Strange that it had all 
happened so. Ah, sweet illusion. The 
days had drifted into weeks—precious, 
restful weeks to Una—and onlyone month 
of freedom was left her. 

A little less than a mile from the house, 
through a strip of sheltering woodland, 
was a precipice, full sixty feet above the 
river bed, and it was so quiet and secluded, 
that from the first, Una had made it her 
special haunt. Two large oak trees had 
secured a hold upon the verdured bluff, 
and between their trunks, the young girl 
had made for herself a cosy nook, carpeted 
with moss, and garlanded with vines, and 
here she lingered, hour after hour, with 
the leaf shadowed sunshine haloing her 
golden head, reading sometimes, but 
oftener visioning of Rodney, and of the 
moment when he would come, for she was 
sure that he would find her out. 

The burning August sun had failed to 
parch the grass, or wither the wild flow- 
ers, under the wide spreading branches of 
the great oaks, and a hope was still green 
in the young girl’s heart. While an un- 
wavering trust kept a glad light in her 
watching eyes, a swift, eager step snapped 
the dry twigs in the path, a lingering 
meadow-lark rose from the grass with a 
musical note of warning; and Rodney 
was beside her. . 


A rosy glow overflowed her face, even 
to the tips of her pretty ears, and coyly, 
she looked up. Now that he was with her, 
she experienced a little dash of resent- 
ment, because he had not come before; 
but it all vanished at the sight of his 
eager, handsome face, and earnest, love- 
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filled eyes, and she held out her hand to 
him with a welcoming smile. 

‘*Oh, Una. How could you go away, 
and leave me in ignorance of your where- 
abouts?’”’ he lovingly rebuked, as he 
knelt beside her, clasping her hand closely 
in his. ‘‘ Your father told me that you 
were on the Continent, and fool that I 
was, I believed him.”’ 

‘“Do not scold, Rodney. Father 
thought it was bestso,’’ she murmured low. 
‘*You know that I am to marry Philip 
Cameron, on the 21st of next month?” 

A gray pallor overspread Rodney’s face, 
his eyes gleamed wildly, and he shrunk 
back, as if her small, shapely hand had 
been raised against him. Lines of des- 
peration settled about his lips, and he 
turned and gazed off into the distance. 

‘¢ Yes, I know, Una, that they have 
said so; but I love you best. I have 
always thought, darling, that some day 
you would be mine, perhaps I have been 
too sure of my happiness. However, I 
cannot find it in my heart to give you up. 
Una, you surely, do not love that old 
man ?’”’ 

A low, musical laugh, so sweet in its 
denial, startled him, and silently, she held 
up her white hand, upon which shone his 
opal. 

He did not understand at first. He 
only reveled in her blissful denial, her 
lovely arch face, and meaning smile ; then 
his gaze wandered to her uplifted hand, 
and with a rapturous start, he recognized 
his ring. 

‘«Do you really mean it, Una?” he 
cried, a new hope dashing aside his cruel 
misgivings, and lighting up his face with 
a sudden joy. 

Una gave another mirthful laugh, so 
perfectly happy, because she saw his 
eagerness, and with shining eyes, she held 
his gaze a full minute before replying. 

‘«T have been a bride for more than a 
month, Rodney, and this is my wedding- 
ring. It was a good, old-fashioned, 
Quaker ceremony—we just married our- 
selves, and I responded for both. How 
could you have been all this time coming 
to see your bride?”’ 

He caught both her hands in one of 
his, and drew her to him. 

‘¢ My own, sweet bride. You do love 
me, Una, and I have been so miserable 
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without cause. Why, at one time, Philip 
Cameron taunted me with his claim on 
you, could have taken his life, and all 
the while you were mine.”’ 

Una’s smile was bravely loyal, but 
there were tears in her eyes, and her 
lips trembled. 

‘¢ Yes, Rodney, I love you, no face is 
pictured in my heart but yours, yet only 
a few days and that love will beasin I 
cannot defy father’s command. I must 
marry Philip Cameron at the appointed 
time.” 

Slowly Rodney released her hands, and 
his own fell beside him. She did not 
love him after all. It was so hard to un- 
derstand just what a girl did mean—at 
least he had fourd it so. 

She noted the expression on his face, 
and read his thoughts ; then, in girlish wis- 
dom—ah, how far it is above the world’s 
estimate—she wondered at his mistake. 

‘Rodney, is it not enough that I love 
you?” her tones were low and grieved, 
and the touch of her hand upon his 
shoulder was a rebuking caress. ‘‘ There 


may be no next month for either of us. 


Do not anticipate a misery that we may 
never reach.”’ 

‘Forgive me, Una. I will take you at 
your word. Youare mine now, and God 
grant that you may be so fcr all time to 
come.’’ 

Rodney gathered the slim form in his 
strong arms, then, lover-like, kissed her 
ted lips, and Una accepted the joy that 
had come to ker, without one thought 
that it was wrong. 

The days that followed were fairy- 
touched and rapturously blissful to both. 
Rodney had secured boarding at a farm- 
house near by, and his days were spent 
with Una. 

One evening, as the sun was bathing 
the mural precipice with its departing 
tays, Una playfully sprung out upon a 
projecting ledge of rock, and stood poised 
upon the treacherous footing, her graceful 
form outlined in the crimson glow. 

_“Be careful, Una; you might become 
dizzy, and fall,’”’ cautioned Rodney, as he 
caught her hand and drew her back. 

Una turned, and lifted her eyes to his 
face in one long look of devotion. 
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‘‘ Do you know, Rodney, that I have a 
vivid presentiment that some how I shall 
find my freedom here,’’ she whispered 
prophetically. ‘Love or Death, is the 
motto of our wedding ring.”’ 

Rodney bent his head with a swift, 
loving caress, and drew her close to his 
heart. 

‘‘Don’t, darling, talk of death! We 
have seven days of companionship left 
us—surely Heaven will not be unkind.” 

Another day, and Una waited for her 
lover, weaving sweet fancies of womanly 
extravagance, with Rodney ever for her 
king. Stealthy footsteps rustled the grass 
behind her, and without looking up, she 
chided : 

‘<You are late, Rodney, and the time 
is so short—only one little day.” 

No answer came to her playful reproach, 
and surprised, she sprung to her feet, and 
turning, confronted her father and be- 
trothed. 

‘‘Shameful girl!’’ cried her enraged 
parent. ‘* You have disgraced yourself, 
and the honored name of Montford.” 

‘‘It dces not signify, Miss Una, you 
are mine!’’ came hissing from Philip 
Cameron’s coarse lips. ‘‘No disgrace, 
no power on earth, shall nullify my 
claim.”’ 

Back, back, the horrified, speechless 
girl, retreated from the advance of her 
persecutors until she stocd upon the frail 
ledge of rock which overhung the swift, 
flowing water, then her face grew radiant 
as the dawn, for Rcdney was coming, like 
the quick sweep of a tornado. 

‘Father, I love Rodney—please do 
not force me to wed another,”’ she pleaded, 
her gaze never leaving the approaching 
figure. 

‘« Never shall Rodney Doane marry a 
child of mine! I would see you dead 
first !’’ was the terrible response. 

Rodney had heard, and swiftly he 
sprung to Una’s side, regardless of the 
dangercus footing. There was a quick, 
snapping sound, peculiar to the breaking 
of rock, and the ledge upon which the 
lovers stood left its position, carrying them 
with it to the cruel rocks below. 

Love had been denied them, what 
better than death! 





A Lenten Sacrifice. 


BY EMMA C, HEWITT. 


IGHTS! delicious 
warmth! flowers! 
And over it all the 
Wz, Strains of gay 
7? music and the soft 
rhythmic tread of 
dancing feet! In 
a little retiring 
room to the right 
of the ball-room, 
a group of bright 
young girls! 
‘Come, girls! 
Hurry up! Ugh!” as a cough inter- 
rupted her exultation. ‘‘ You're surely 
not going to dance again just now, Amy 
Telawney !”’ 

‘‘And why not, pray, Miss,’’ gaily de- 
manded the young woman thus adjured. 

‘*Oh, Amy! with that cough, and you 
are in such a heat, dear!”’ 

‘* Nonsense !’’ a trifle sharply, ‘‘I’m 
all right, there’s not an earthly thing the 
mitter with me,’’ and to prove it she 
coughed again until her face was crimson, 
and the delicate blue veins stood out like 
whip-cords. ‘‘ Besides,’’ she added, laugh- 
ingly, as soon as she could catch her 
breath, ‘‘ who would stop to-night when 
to-morrow ad// must stop ?”’ 

‘It’s a good thing for you, Amy Tel- 
awney, that there zs such a thing as Lent,’’ 
exclaimed Mary Wharton. 

‘*Hum! I rather think so myself,’ 
laughed Any. 
t~¢* For of all the wilfully careless girls I 
ever saw you are the worst,’’ proceeded 
Miss Wharton, as if she had not been in- 
terrupted, “I don’t know what your 
mother can be thinking of.” 

“Oh, mimmai! poor mamma! I’m 
afraid she has a hard time with me!” 
laughed Amy, lazily, throwing herself 
back upon alounge. ‘‘ By the way, girls, 
what are you going todo this Lent? You 
know you must all do something. What 
are you going to give up?” 

‘*T shall dress in black and ‘plum.’ I 
think slumming is just /ovely/ Don't 
you?’’ exclaimed a tall, thin girl, clasp- 
ing her hands, ecstatically, and raising 
her eyes to the ceiling piously. 


‘‘Hum!’’ answered Amy, dryly. 
‘¢Can’t say! never tried it! And what 
might slumming (I think that was the 
word you used) be?” 

‘“©Oh, don’t you know? You dress 
yourself in black and visit the ‘slums,’ 
and see all kinds of nasty sights and dirty 
people. Oh, it’s perfectly /ovely, don't 
you think so?” 

‘Well, not just yet, from your descrip- 
tion,’’ answered Amy, still more dryly. 
‘« Tell us some more.”’ 

‘¢QOh, that isn’t all of it, of course, 
You do good, and take a policeman along. 
Oh, it’s very interesting! ’”’ 

“‘It must be,’’ replied Gladys Brown- 
ing, with a quizzical smile. ‘*‘ You re- 
mind me somewhat of the girl who 
announced that they had had a lovely 
summer, taking a tramp through the 
mountains, when an old uncle, a sort of 
back number frem the forests, said, 
‘ That’s ali very well; but do you believe 
the tramp enjoyed it, Elizabeth.’ Do 
you believe that the policemen like it ?” 

‘«¢ They should, whether they door not,” 
replied Kitty, manceuvering virtuously. 
‘We are doing good, giving things, and 
visiting the people and—and—giving 
advice. You know,” she added, a little 
slowly, seeing a general smile run round 
the group. ‘‘ You needn’t laugh, girls,” 
she added, ‘‘It’s regular Lenten work, 
you know, and these people ought to 
appreciate the fact that we are giving up 
our gayeties to visit them. And you do 
see some very pretty children. The last 
time I went I saw a beautiful little baby 
that was awfully sick and thin, but it was 
too dirty to touch, so the next day I took 
a nurse down, and she washed it and 
dressed it. Ido dove to do good among 
the poor! It is so exciting!’ 

‘« What are you going to give up, Amy, 
this year? Candy, I suppose. How are 
you going to amuse yourself ?’’ 

‘¢Oh, I shall go down to Old Point 
Comfort, and stay the entire season and 
rest. Candy, of course, I shall give up, 
I always do, you know. I think it is very 
wrong not to make some special sacrifice. 
I think it's dreadful the way some girls 
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go right on, and never stop their gayeties 
at all. It seems just too wicked for any- 
thing!” 

‘«¢ Beth, where are you going to seclude 
yourself during the coming season of pen- 
ance?’’ asked Lettice Ranier, of a dark- 
eyed girl who had been sitting a little 
apart, her thoughts apparently far away. 

‘sWho, I?”’ she asked, with a start. 
“‘T beg your pardon ; I do not believe I 
was listening to you very much! ”’ 

‘‘T don’t believe you were, ‘ very 
much,’ ’’ mimicked Lettice Ranier. ‘I 
asked where you were going during Lent.’’ 

‘¢ Nowhere,’’ answered Beth Johnson, 
simply. 

‘* What! stay in New York!’ came in 
a chorus from the other five. 

Beth nodded silently. 

‘‘Why, it will be as dull as ditch- 
water! ” exclaimed Gladys Browning. 

“Not for me, I think. I shall have 
plenty to fillin my time,’’ answered Beth, 
a shade of embarrassment in her tone. 

‘*T tell you what it is, girls, Lent is a 
lovely time to think up your spring 
clothes. You are smart to stay at home 
and get your summer wardrobe under way. 
Besides, there will be mild, gayety-like 
card parties, anyway. I’m going to learn 
whist. We’ve made up a delightful quar- 
tette for the purpose, and then we are all 
singers, and we’ll practice vocal music, 
sacred songs and anthems, you know,”’ 
said Nellie Mack. 

‘‘T don’t expect to give up gayeties,” 
answered Beth, bravely, making a supreme 
effort to keep her voice steady. ‘I don’t 
expect to make any difference between my 
life during Lent and my life before or 
after it.’’ 

A hush fell on the group, and though 
they strove to speak as before, on indiffer- 
ent topics, Beth knew that of all that were 
there, she alone stood accused and con- 
demned, and that by the most frivolous. 

_ One after another left, and again joined 
in the dancing, until Beth sat alone in the 
little room. 

‘Miss Johnson,’’ said a voice at the 
door, ‘‘may I not have my waltz now?” 

Quickly Beth raised her eyes—eyes 
filled with earnest questioning. Whatever 
it meant Mark Travers understood, for 
he nodded kindly, as much as to say, 
“It’s all right.” With a sigh of relief, 
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Beth rose and went with him to join the 
dancers. 


* * * * * * * * 


True to their plans, during the week 
succeeding Shrove Tuesday, the girls 
went their ways, and followed out their 
various plans of penitential sacrifice 
during the forty prescribed days. True 
to her word, here and there, at theatre, 
opera, party night, Beth Johnson may be 
seen, the gayest of the gay, and to look 
in her face and hear the merry laugh, one 
would instinctively feel that life for this 
gay young creature meant a mound of 
enjoyment. 

At the shore, Amy Trelawney was the 
centre of a circle as bright as herself. All 
had retired for recuperation, and what 
with walks, cards, fancy-work and read- 
ing, not to mention flirtation, time did 
not hang heavily upon her hands. 

Easter Sunday, and New York at its 
gayest! From every door came pretty 
maids, dressed in the prettiest of spring 
garbs. Bewitching bonnets and dainty 
wraps all bespoke the fact which Nellie 
Mack had put into words, that ‘‘ Lent 
was a lovely time tothink up your spring 
clothes.’’ At the church door, met Amy 
Trelawney, Nellie Mack, Gladys Brown- 
ing. 

‘¢Oh, girls! isn’t it just lovely that 
Lent’s over! How do you girls like my 
new bonnet? Isn’t it a love ?”’ 

The girls viewed it critically and 
agreed that, altogether, it was a confec- 
tion—a dream; but while they were in 
the midst of admiring it, she exclaimed, 
‘*but isn’t it dreadful about Beth John- 
son ?”” 

‘‘How? What?” came eagerly from 
her listeners. 

‘¢Why, you know how she talked that 
Shrove Tuesday night ?”’ answered Gladys, 
with all the importance of one telling 
startling news, ‘‘ well, she did just ex- 
actly as she said she was going to do— 
balls, parties, theatres, everything / Isn’t 
it dreadful!’ rolling her eyes up piously. 

They agreed with her that it was just 
too dreadful for anything / 

- **Well, in consequence she is down 
sick. There wasa party, ard it was a 
very bad night. She was going with her 
brother. I’ve heard that he did not 
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want her to go one bit, and tried his best 
to get her to stay at home, and she 
caught a dreadful cold, She’s made her 
brother go out with her every single even- 
ing almost, during Lent. It seems al- 
most like tempting Providence, don’t it ? 
I think it’s dreadful for a young man to 
be exposed to such bad influences, and 
she might so lead him towards good ! 
She added with a virtuous sigh, ‘‘oh, it 
must be so /ovely to have a brother to 
make orto mar. But really, girls, about 
Beth—shall you go to see her? It seems 
to me that we ought, in some way, to ex- 
press our disapproval of her conduct, and 
it seems to me that just to visit her just 
the same would be to countenance her.”’ 
The other girls demurred about taking 
such decided action, and were just about 
to express themselves to that effect, when 
a sweet faced old lady laid her hand upon 
Gladys Browning’sarmand said, kindly: 
‘¢ Young lady, I do not know who you 
are at all, but as you have not hesitated 
to make your strictures on Beth Johnson 
public property, I feel it my duty, as 
well as my pleasure to vindicate her. 
Beth Johnson has an only brother who 
has got into a fast set that is ruining him. 
By going out with him she has kept him 
with her and has held him straight. To 
do this, she gave up the offer of a year’s 
trip to Italy, a thing that has been the 
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dream of her life. What the sacrifice 
was to her, none can know. Also, todo 
this, she has gone out night after night 
when she had not the strength, and as 
you have heard, when her brother did 
not want her to go. But it was not ten- 
derness for her, but consideration for 
himself. She promised her dying mother 
to look after this boy. You can judge 
whether she has kept that promise. Good 
morning, young ladies,’’ and the old 
lady was gone in the stream of incoming 
attendants. A moment’s embarrassed 
silence, then a hesitating movement on 
the part of Nellie Mack. 

‘¢T don’t think I'll goto church, girls,” 
said she. 

‘¢ Neither will I,’’ said Gladys Brown- 
ing, her face crimson and her eyes swim- 
ming in tears. ‘I’m going to see Beth 
Johnson this very minute.’ 

‘«Why, that’s just where I wasgoing.” 

“¢ And I.” 

‘‘Why not all go together. Poor, 
dear girl! How awfully mean of us. 


Here we’ve been flattering ourselves, and 
calling her all sorts of things, and she’s 


head and shoulders above us in practical 
Christianity. 

‘It’s better than ‘slumming’”’ said 
Gladys, meekly. 

‘¢Humph! I should think it was,” re- 
plied Nellie Mack, contemptuously. 


Co Lesbia. 
THE GREEK POET’S TRIBUTE TO HIS LOVE. 


BY T, H. FARNHAM. 


HE planets that twinkle by night, love; 
© The sun that illumined the day, __[love, 
By the light of thy bright beaming eyes, 

Are not more resplendent than they. 


The soft, perfumed gales that are borne, love, 
From far Araby’s shores of the blessed, 

Was faint in their fragrance compared, love, 
With that by thine own lips possessed. 


Diana may boast of her form, love, 
And Venus her charms call divine; 

But no fabled beauty of old, love, 
Can show such perfection as thine. 


The lover in frenzy may rave, love, 
O’er his tresses of golden light; 

But give me the locks that are dark, love, 
Like thine own, of the hue of the night. 


Full sweet is the nightingale’s song, love, 
And all tender the notes of the lute; 

But at the soft tones of thy voice, love, 
Even music for envy is mute. 


In this goblet of Lesbian wine, love, 
From that isle loved by Sappho of old, 
To thee in my song do I drink, love, 
Though I leave half thy charms still untold. 
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Margin—1892. 


CSO be elegant, 
y~ there must be 
margin. All 
elegant books 
have wide, clean 
margins to their 
pages. Its broad 
white spaces are 
the gracious sug- 
gestions of better thought 
or added word. ‘*H. 
H.”’ once wrote that a 
broad margin meant 
something not covered 
by inches! It meant 
room! Room for any 
man’s hand who read! 
It meant more than the 
‘“‘right of way’’—the 
courtesy of recogni- 

1a" ¢ tion!”’ 
Eighteen hundred and ninety-two be- 
gan with a wide margin, and a stranger 
at the Capital said to President Harrison, 


on New Year’s day, ‘‘ What government 
but ours leaves such ‘‘ right of way”’ to 
everybody? No snubbing, no treading 
on toes, no growling, and everybody is 
here! and there’s room for more.”’ 

There was indeed, an eternal fitness on 
the first day of this New Year, at the 


Capital, No wind, no mud, no rain, no 
snow to vex the crowds who surged into the 
White House, and all other official houses. 
Never were calls more brilliant or more 
successful. The ministers plenipoten- 
tiary, with their train of secretaries and 
attachés, glittered as usual in all their 
court dress, or military trappings, cov- 
ered with bullion embroidery. 

Chevalier de Savera, from Austria, 
again delighted the multitude with his 
handsome Louis XVI coat of velvet, 
worn over the front of jewels. The 
buttons were of gold filagree, with a 
large turquoise in each center. Secretary 
Blaine, assisted by Mr. Brown, presented 
the diplomatic corps, a stately and im- 
posing line, as they passed in all the 
glory of their courts, through the green 
and blue rooms to the big east room, 
with its beautiful holiday decorations of 
tarlet poinsetta and palms. 
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Pale primroses grew in the blaze of 
electric lights in the receiving room, and 
the figures of red carnations in a bank of 
white camelias, heraldeg the new year of 
‘*1892.”’ The Marine Band played in 
the outer corridor, while the President 
and Mrs. Harrison, Vice-President and 
Mrs. Morton, the ertire Cabinet with 
their ladies, led the way to the blue par- 
lor. During the allotted time, the great 
procession passed in from the streets, 
crowded, jammed, merry and good-na- 
tured, over the indescribable multitudes. 

The shimmer of silks and satins, the 
velvets and brocades! Mrs. Harrison 
looked well in pomegranate satin, over a 
yellow petticoat of satin and rare lace. 
Mrs. Morton, never less than handsome, 
inrosecolor. Mrs. Elkins in pale canary, 
and the dreadful thirty-six page Sunday 
newspaper would fail to note, in detail, 
the beautiful costumes worn by the bright, 
interesting American women who held 
their court on New Year’s day, beside 
the President and the wife of the Presi- 
dent. 

Never has there been such a display 
of brocaded Louis XVI coats since Louis 
XVI himself reigned. Miss Foster, Miss 
Rusk, and dozens of lovely girls were 
ruffled to their chins under the rich bro- 
cades and satins of the olden time. Coats 
of violet, heliotrope, nile green, and sunny 
pink; a few of purest white. 

Our country is now holding diplomatic 
relations with thirty foreign lands. The 
dean-ship is held by Scfior Romero, of 
Mexico, who had the honor, at the head 
of the legation, to be first presented, and 
first to wish the President A Happy New 
Year. Can you imagine the dignity of 
our foreign family, in name? Let me 
give you a few (I ought to beg the print- 
er’s pardon): ‘‘Sefior Don Antonio 
Leon-Grajedo’’ and ‘‘ Sefiora Dona Amy 
Darne de Leon Grajedo,’’ Mexican 
attachés ; ‘* Sefior Don Roque Casal Car- 
ranza’’ and ‘‘Sefiora Dona Delia C. de 
Casal Carranza,’’ Argentine Republic. 

Russia, the Netherlands, Nicaragua, 
Japan, Denmark, Salvador and the long 
list of far-off countries, represented by 
odd, long-sounding names, ended with 
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the funny ‘‘Mr. Pung Kwang Yu, and 
Mr. Mo Chen Shing!” 

‘¢Sefiora Dona Marie Cordelia Levien 
de-Brolet,’’ attracted much attention by 
her Spanish beauty. 

Nothing moves a crowd like rhythm, 
and when the sea of people seemed to be 
growing ‘‘calm,’’ and the poor Presi- 
dent’s arm relaxed a little, Director Sousi 
waved his baton with a ‘‘ vigorous at- 
tack,’’ and to ‘‘ The Gladiator’s March,”’ 
orawildsort of quick step, fasterand faster, 
the inspired people moved on ard on. 

Think of a man whose right arm did 
not falter once in three hours, as he 
actually shook hands with 8 000 people ! 

From the White House, Secretary 
Blaine and his daughter hurried to their 
own home to attend the diplomatic 
breakfast given by the Secretary, at 
twelve, the usual hour. 

Miss Blaine and Mrs. 
ceived their father’s guests. 
was not able to be present. 

eautiful roses stood in jars and vases ; 
holly and miseltoe decorated the walls 
and hung over the pictures. The large, 
old-fashioned rooms were full of cheer 
and beauty. Elegantly laid tables were 
in both dining and _breakfast-rooms. 
Small tables were also prepared in both 
libraries. Secretary Blaine, with Madam 
Romero, led the way to the breakfast- 
room, and the Scfior, with Miss Blaine, 
walked in the last. 

The costumes were most elegant, and 
the violet crépe of Miss Blaine's pretty 
gown, the pansy purple worn by Mrs. 
Damrosch, and the sweet bunches of 
white Parma violets in their hands, were 
in striking and artistic contrast to the 
rich, dark fabrics worn by the guests— 
Counts and Countesses, Madams and 
Madams, but not aliogether least, was 
the Corean Madam, in native costume, 
with pale-blue brocaded waist above the 
flowing shirt of red and white. She wore 
a funny, black cap, covered with scarlet 
tassels. 

The new French Minister ‘‘ Monsieur 
Patrenotre’’ was charmed with his first 
New Year's Day in America. 

Three new Cabinet ladies assisted in re- 
ceiving this year—Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Wil- 
derming, the daughter of Secretary Tracy, 
and Mrs. Elkins, whose pretty blue eyes and 


Damrosch re- 
Mrs. Blaine 
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merry dimples, fair clear complexion an 
wavy brown hair, give her the appearang 
of a most delightful and companionable 
friend and hostess. She comes from, 
luxurious home in New York, with fine 
tastes and gracious qualities, quite ready 
to do her part with other official, hous. 
keepers. 

The old home at ‘‘ Elkins,’’ on the West 
Virgina Certral, has ninety rooms! and 
is named ‘ Hallie-hurst’’ by the Secretary, 
in honor of his girl wife ‘* Hallie.” 
Like Mrs. Harrison, she is famed for per. 
sonal surpervision of her household and 
well trained servants; she is a devoted 
wife and mother. 

The home of the Vice-President was 
crowded with callers. The decorations, 
supper, flowers and costumes the finest, 
The Wanamakers, Nobles, Fosters, and 
many lovely homes were wide open to the 
public, and filled with artistic decorations 
and hospitable cheer. We are told by 
leading society people, that never has there 
been so little wine or punch served to 
callers as on the New Year’s Day of 1892. 

Tedious and monotonous as the end- 
less descripticns of Louis XVI coats and 
satin petticcats are, somebody is always 
eager to know all about them; to hear of 
the jewels, glittering ornaments, the grand 
old ladies, and the beautiful young ones! 
The rainbow for color of soft evening 
robes and gowns. The crowds who walk 
through flowers, to the rhythm of music, 
under electric lights. Oh me! The balls, 
teas, receptions, and box parties! Impos- 
sible to describe, and hopeless to attempt! 
Still ‘‘ the season ’’ has but just begun! 

If there be any greater misery than to 
be Mr. or Mrs. President, Mr. or Mrs. 
Secretary, belonging to the public, Ido 
not know what it is or could be. 

The little Italian ‘‘ Marianna” who 
cried, ‘‘Oh take me with you to America! 
Iam so tired of dull old Rome,” might 
sigh for her festa” in the old silent Roman 
street, after ‘‘serving her lady’’ through 
a Washington season ! 

But we take a delightful breath! Lo! 
Pleasure has come to us in a way that 
never fails, and of which we never weary, 
the conditions are never but favorable to 
our growth in grace! 

Mr. Walter Damrosch, of New York, has 
come with his wonderful orchestra, 
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to all music lovers in Washington there 
lies a treat. 

First he gave us, that best known and 
most glorious Oritorio, ‘‘ The Messiah.’’ 
The Choral Society of the Capital, under 
the direction of Mr. Damrosch, sang as a 
chorus of two hundred. 

Mrs. Mary Howe Lavin, and her new 
tenor husband with Miss Christine Niel- 
son as contralto, sangthesolo. ‘‘ The 
Hallelujah’ chorus was beyond all crit- 
icism, in strength and harmony. Miss 
Nielson sang, ‘*A man of Sorrows, and 
Acquainted with Grief ’’ withsuch passion- 
ate pity that her rich pathetic voice died 
away on the low notes like a sob; the 
crowded house forgot to wave the fans in 
their hands, they breathlessly waited for 
the last sad word, the final note. Thesi- 
lence, the solemn stillness, was greater 
praise than noisy applause. 

From door to dome the Opera House 
was packed, and the enthusiasm intense. 

Mr. Damrosch is a marvelous leader. 
His musicians seem inspired under his 
quiet magnetic guidance. His presence 
is purely that of an artist; without man- 
nerisms. He looks quite simple, natural, 
and unaffected; wholly filled with the 
love of his work. 

Washington claims Secretary Blaine as 
her own, by right of Jong acquaintance, 
and great love. We wish the artist son- 
in-law might find the Capital a good 
abiding place. HisSymphony Orchestra 
gave a most delightful concert the next 
evening, after the Messiah. It was the 
richest treat of ’92. Prominent people 


filled the boxes and the best seats, and 
‘‘they do say Senors and Senoras, 
Monsieurs and Madams, Justices and Sena- 
tors’ families occupied the upper gallery, 
and sat on the steps!’’ And, pray, why 
not? One would sit on a house top—or 
the side-walk—to hear music, when it 
burns in the heart, and thrills the soul, 
and fills the eyes with reverent worship ! 

There is a great disagreement of opin- 
ion, on music. We can hardly mark it 
off witharule. It is so vast, so marvel- 
ous, so mysterious in its power. But, 
surely, God ordained it to help us on 
toward Heaven! Whether it be the 
triumph of a hallelujah chorus, the be- 
witching trills of Patti, the singing of the 
summer birds in the trees, or the dimpled 
darling, who rocks her dolly, as she sits 
beside us—and sings ‘*Go to Sleep my 
Baby ’’—or, ‘‘ Yes, Jesus Loves me.”’ 

I did think to tell you about the inter- 
esting gatherings of December, and not let 
you think we were wholly given up to 
gowns and receptions; but my letter is 
long already. One thousand five hundred 
students of ‘‘ Folk Lore,’”’ of modern Jan- 
guages, church history, and other sober 
subjects, met here December zoth.; Six 
hundred school teachers, from Boston 
and New York, visited us at the same 
time, and all together paid the President 
a call! Secretary Foster remarked ‘It 
was only a system of training for New 
Years.’’ The President shook hands 
with every one. 

MARGARET SPENCER, 


Jan., 1892. Washington, D. C. 
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HE society 
woman is de- 
voting all 
her days to 
drinking tea. 
To be sure, 
she takes 
brief vaca- 
tions, during 
which she 
enjoysaquiet 
walk or an 
afternoon 

drive, or she varies the monotony of tea- 
drinking by the opera, theatre, church, 
or some other favorite employment. But 
tea-drinking is the real business of the 
hour and of the day, and it is to that oc- 
cupation she gives herself up most com- 
pletely. 

Eacn afternoon, if you walk along Fifth 
avenue or stroll up the quiet pavements 
of New York’s most select thoroughfare— 
upper Madison avenue—you will see hand- 
some matrons, gay maids, and brave men 
tripping gaily up and down the brown- 
stone steps of the magnificent residences 
which line the street, going and coming 
to the afternoon teas, which are just now 
the feature of the fashionable day. 

It is a sad thing to have the Clevelands 
away spending the season at Lakewood, 
and New York society misses them from 
its midst. But pretty Mrs. Cleveland is 
regaining ker roses in the soft air of Lake- 
wood, and Baby Ruth is getting a firm 
hold on life; and so New York is willing 
to spare them fora time. The Cleveland 
mansion is closed, but the Astors, the 
Vanderbilts, the Rhinelanders, pretty 
Sallie Hargous Elliott, Ward McAllister 
and Harry Le Grand Cannon, who is be- 
ginning to eclipse Ward as the leader 
of the Four Hundred, are all at home, 
and keep open house, and will continue 
to doso until the Lenten season is upon us, 

At these teas there is greater latitude 
allowed in dress than ever before. Many 
people go to the extreme of having very 
magnificent decollette gowns made this 
season for these functions, and the drawing- 
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rooms are darkened, tapers are lighted, 
electric lights are turned on, and gai 

reigns as supremely as though the hour 
were midnight, instead of mid-afternoon, 

The hostess may wear a tea gown if she 
pleases, and it is a pretty fad to do g0, 
But, should she so desire, she may clothe 
herself in a train, and with diamonds 
glowing in ball room magnificence upon 
her neck and shoulders, may receive her 
guests as though for a grand reception. 

Usually several ladies are requested to 
assist the hostess in receiving and pouring 
the tea. It is customary in these cases 
to appoint two young ladies to preside 
over the tables, and four or five more to 
stand in line with the hostess. 

It takes women of tact and some expe- 
rience in social life to be able to do the 
receiving nicely and well. When the 
hostess requests a few of her friends to 
come and assist her in receiving, she does 
not mean that they are merely to stand in 
line and bow ceremoniously as the differ- 
ent guests are presented; but she wants 
them to really assist her and to help take 
off any stiffness that may occur. 

After the first introduction there is apt 
to be an awkward moment, and it is those 
who assist the hostess who should come 
to the rescue at this time, to lead the 
guests away to others who will be able to 
talk entertainingly and amusingly upon 
topics of the day. The hostess seeing her 
aids thus faithfully at work, is relieved of 
all the responsibility as to the welfare of 
her guests, and can devote herself to re- 
ceiving the new comers as they enter the 
room. Many young women establish rep- 
utations as model hostesses, and are in 
great demand with those who are in the 
habit of giving teas and receptions. 

To make an afternoon tea even more 
interesting than it would ordinarily be, it 
is a pretty device to request each of the 
ladies who are to receive to wear quaint 
and pretty jewelry, and, if possible, to 
provide themselves with articles which 
suggest topics of conversation. Thesé 
need not be particularly conspicuous, yet 
they may be interesting, just the same. 
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A certain young woman, who is remark- 
able for always doing just the right thing 
at the right time, in the cleverest way, 
always carries a fan which has connected 
with it some associations which make con- 
versation possible, even in the dullest 
cases. On one of the fans which she re- 
cently carried there was a tiny portrait of 
herself, done as ‘‘ Marguerite,” with a 
spinning-wheel before her. The fan was 
of light blue satin, and the young woman’s 
dress was entirely of lace, while the spin- 
ning-wheel was composed of fine threads, 
also of lace. In one corner of the drawing- 
room there stood an old spinning-wheel, 
and the ‘‘ Marguerite’’ of the occasion 
playfully seated herself to show the pose 
in which she was taken when the artist 
copied her upon the exquisite fan which 
she carried. 

American tea has been superseded by 
Russian tea at these afternoon functions. 
The method of making Russian tea is to 
prepare very strong tea, and then into each 
cup to put a slice of lemon. Sugar is 
passed to those who care for it, but no 
cream is used. The tea is made in the 
cups by means of tiny silver tea-balls, 
which are perforated, and each of which 
holds just enough tea for one cup. 

The balls are filled with the tea leaves, 
and are then dropped into a cup, while 
boiling water is poured upon them. An 
attendant, who is in charge, takes the balls 
away with the empty cups and saucers and 
returns all in a few moments, ready to be 
used again. 
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It is, indeed, a pretty sight to see a 
pretty girl swinging the gold chain upon 
its gold ring, with a ball attached to one 
end, into the cup of boiling water, chat- 
ting merrily, while the cup takes on the 
delicate amber hue of the nourishing and 
delicious tea. 

Many hostesses prefer the tiny tea scoop, 
with which a teaspoonful of tea is meas- 
ured into a miniature tea-pot. The tea- 
pot is then filled with boiling water and 
the tea poured out, being suitably strained 
in the process. 

Tiny sandwiches, tied in bunches of 
three or four each, wafers, crackers, and 
thin biscuit are served upon plates to 
those who care for them. Sweetmeats, 
in silver boxes, are also passed about, and 
Italian peppermints are served in bon- 
bonierres. 

These afternoon teas are inexpensive, 
and they are so easy, moreover, to get up 
that it is no wonder that they increase in 
popularity, never seeming to pall upon the 
somewhat jaded senses of society women. 

If a vote could be taken among hostesses 
who entertain, it would surely be in favor 
of the afternoon tea; for over the steam- 
ing: cup confidences are exchanged and 
delightful wit and pleasant sallies called 
forth, that are scarcely possible at more 
format gatherings. 

Let the afternoon tea continue to be 
popular; for among favorite entertain- 
ments it continues to live while others 
die out; and thus it affords another ex- 
ample of the survival of the fittest. 








“ Margeturry’s” Charge. 


BY LILLIAN A. NORTH. 


B@\0E lived next to the large, 

dirty, ill-kept house, and, 

as long as it was empty, its 

grim walls rose unheeded 

clear above our vision ; but 

when an old miser bought 

the estate and settled down 

on it alone, without effecting exterior or 

interior revolution, we became a trifle 

nervous about our nearness. ‘‘ There is 

no knowing what may happen to that old 

Jonathan Ware,’’ my family would say. 

‘¢ He'll take fire in his chimney-corner 

some night, and this place would burn 

like tinder if it once caught.’’ So they 

detailed me, asthe man of the house, to 

pay the old fellow a visit last thing at 
night, and see him safely into bed. 

He was always in the one habitable 
room—the kitchen—and crouched in the 
one habitable spot in that room—the 
chimney-corner. A fire burned in the 
open grate, and so grateful seemed it to 
the poor, old creature, that the knees of 
his corduroys were died a burnt sienna, 
and gave forth a constant odoriferous 
assault from close proximity with the bars. 
His withered skin was the color of old 
parchment, chiefly from lack of freshen- 
ing influences; but his mild blue eyes 
looked out on me with the innocent won- 
der of a child, and his thin white hair 
hung touchingly about one of the hardest 
faces the Creator ever moulded. 

It was a desperate task each night to 
persuade old Jonathan to take a wash and 
retire like a decent Christian to his 
couch. And, despite his hoards, I always 
had to supply him with a good meal, 
fearing otherwise he might starve. Time 
and again I threatened to throw him on 
the parish, or see that the poor-law 
guardians made him an inmate of the 
workhouse ; but no threats or fears would 
rouse him, so I grew weary of making 
them. 

Jonathan had a brother, with a family 
of nine. The mother died, and the 
father married again. To them I had 
sent details of the old miser’s condition 
before ; but it was not till the stepmother 


took charge that my communications were 
heeded. She answered my call in person, 
and, perhaps for old Jonathan’s sake, per. 
haps in view of the fortune he could not 
take away with him, insisted on a change, 
Besides, there were other kin, and it was 
only just to suppose that those who mani- 
fested most interest in Jonathan living 
would profit most from Jonathan dead. 

The result of her visit was that his 
niece Kate came to keep house for him, 
and stayed a week. The old man would 
not part with his dirt any more than his 
gold. Emmasucceeded Kate for a month, 
and returned half-starved, without having 
effected any radical changes. 

At last they sent Margaret, the eldest, 
a brawny woman of thirty, with a deter- 
mined mouth and cunning black eyes. 
Her straight dark hair was parted low on 
a flat forehead, and her eyebrows met as 
she smiled. The old man shortened her 
name to Marget, and from his frequent 
injunction, ‘‘ Marget, ’urry!’’ she came 
to be called Margeturry. 

The clean, hard-working woman threw 
up her hands with natural horror when 
she crossed the threshold of old Ware's 
neglected kitchen. Her first words were 
characteristic : 

‘‘If I’m come here to stop, uncle, 
you'll have to give all this dirt and filth 
notice.’’ 

I called the next evening, when Mar- 
geturry’s women were still spouting soap 
and water into every corner save where 
Jonathan’s chair stood. The old fellow 
defied them as long as he could, and 
finally wrung his hands, crying: 

‘‘ Marget ! Marget! you'll ruin me!” 

To which Marget vouchsafed no reply, 
until the last scrubbing-brush and pail 
was out of sight; then she said, briskly: 

‘¢ Now, isn’t that much better? Come 
into the parlor, uncle,” leading the way 
to where the mouldy tapestry had been 
taken up a:.d re-laid, and the high-backed 
chairs brushed as to upholstery, and pol- 
ished as to frames. ; : 

But Jonathan shrank back into his 
chimney-corner, and from that day the 
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parlor became virtually Margeturry’s. 
Here, secure from all interrupticn, she 
entertained her friends and whiled away 
her lonely leisure as best she might. 
From the momert I beheld her, I felt 
satisfied that Margeturry would stay, and 
stay she did. The old man learned to 
ask few questions, and leave his niece to 
provide. Scmetimes of an evening, when 


the sounds of merriment would occasion- , 


ally penetrate to his chimney-correr, his 
eyes wandered with a sudden glezm of 
curiosity to the parlor door. 

‘It’s Marget,’’ he would say, with 
conviction, and then change kis tone to 
one of inquiry: ‘‘ Marget! Margeturry ! 
who’s thee got there ?”” 

Most frequently his call remained un- 
answered, when he would huddle closer 
to his beloved kitchen fire, and mumble: 

‘‘No parlor for me, Marget. Thee 
have it ; the kitchen’s good enough for me.”’ 

One day when I called Marget was 
out. A desperate cdor of burning leather 
assailed me. After my utmost endeavor 
had failed to discover its source, Marget 
herself retuined. She gave a strong sniff, 
and hastened to the cld man’s chair. 

‘‘Uncle, what’s burning ?”’ 

‘Eh? Marget.”’ 

‘‘What’s burning? Oh, what /s it ?” 

‘‘T dunno, Marget.”’ 

A rigorous search disccvered, in the 
oven, a pair of her own shces pretty badly 
burnt. 

“Oh, uncle! And I’ve only worn 
them cence!” she exclaimed, with all a 
woman’s natural chagrin. 

‘‘T only put ’em in to warm for thee 
against thee came back,’’ whimpercd 
Jonathan, penitently. ‘* But thee krows 
where the bank book is, Marget ?”’ 

I remember cnce when a child came in 


with her mother to see Marget, the old 


man stirred himself. ‘* Thee’s a nice 
little girl,’’ he said, with unwonted inter- 
est. ‘* Bring a stool and sit down by me. 
Here’s sixpence for thee own.”’ 

But Sally could not appreciate the soft- 
ening smile on that hard old face, and 
shrank back into her mother’s gown. 

He drew a sigh, and muttered, ‘‘ Mar- 


get, can’t thee find something for, this 


little girl?” 
She brought cut cake and wine, and 
after helping Sally to scme of the former, 
VoL, CXXIV—No. 19. 
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and her visitor to a glass of wine, put the 
usual question, ‘‘ Have some, uncle?”’ 

‘‘Me, Marget! Oh,ro! It’s too good 
for me,’’ he said, deprecatingly. a 

As time went on he grew less and less 
inclined to talk. I looked in on him, 
now and again, but he only shot a half 
gleam of intelligence at me, as he looked 
out of his chimney corner to ned to Mar- 
get going about her work. 

The woman found her lonely surround- 
ings intolerable at times. Scarce a night 
but she filled the parlor with congenial 
company. Among them the stern, black- 
browed wcman met her fate. He was a 
journeyman carpenter with yellow locks, 
and hancs and feet whose natural tenden- 
cies negat:ved his own trade as well as all - 
cthers. 

Old Jonathan knew not of him, He 
seemed to krow of nothing save the farcy 
he had taken for the child, Sally. All 
day long it was, ‘‘ Where’s my little girl ? 
Tell that nice little girl to come again, 
Marget.’’ But Marget, anticipating the 
prebability of having to share a legacy 
with ‘‘that nice little girl,’ paid little 
heed. os 

When Sally did come again, she and 
her mother were clothed in black. 

‘*Who be thee in mournin’ for?’ 
asked the old man shuddering. 

Margaret explained that Sally had lost 
a big brother. 

‘“‘Ah!’? murmured Jonathan. ‘‘ What 
didadie on? Where did adie?” 

Again Margaret explained that he had 
died in the infirmary of the county-seat, 
where he had been conveyed to receive 
the best atterdance for a fatal disease. 

Jonathan heard, but before his failing 
mind there rose only cne street in that 
well-known city—a street of grim gaol 
walls. ‘‘Died, did a?’ hesaid. ‘‘Gcod 
job, too! If he had na’ died, they’d a 
hung him!”’ 

The unmeaning speech grated harshly 
on the mourners and sent Sally and her 
mother quickly from the house. nag 

‘«She did na’ stay for her shilling,’’ he 
muttered. ‘‘Here, Marget, take it to 
the little girl.’’ t:- 

In the weeks that followed he grew 
restless in his chimney corner, ard ore 
day in the broad light of noon, said, 
‘‘Marget, I thirk I’ll go to bed, wench.” 
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I dropped in tosee him afterthat. He 
did not know me, but cried, ‘‘ Marget ! 
Marget! Margeturry!’’ And when she 
came he shed weak tears and whimpered, 
‘¢Where’s my little girl? What’s done 
to my little girl?”’ 

The strain must have proved too great 
on Marget; for early one morning she 
asked her carpenter to share it. ‘They 
married, and he came to her home; for 
Jonathan could be none the wiser. 

Indeed, that very day, he called for 
the last time, ‘‘ Margeturry!”’ 

She answered, ‘‘ Yes, uncle!’”’ 

‘‘T had a dream, Marget,’’ he said, 
tremulously. ‘‘ My little girl came to me, 
and said she did not have enough to eat. 
My little girl that died, 1 mean. She 
was mine, though I never claimed—”’ 

‘¢ Yes, yes,’’ interrupted Marget, pay- 
ing little heed to his wandering. ‘* But 
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you must take something now. 
down and get you—”’ 

‘¢God, no!’’ he cried, with sudden 
passion, springing up in bed. ‘Not 
when she died of want! ’’ 

Then his head sank back among the 
pillows, and he began to murmur, weakly, 
the old refrain, ‘‘ Where’s my little girl? 
What’s done to my—”’ till amidst it all 
the quavering treble broke. 


lll go 


* * * * * * x 


The bulk of his riches with the old 
house, and its musty contents, went to 
Margeturry. 

And ail his nieces and nephews had 
the sum of nineteen pounds, nineteen 
shillings, eleven pence, three farthings, 
each, and thus just escaped the royalty 
due the kingdom’s monarch on a legacy 
of twenty pounds. 


Che Passing of Winter. 


BY JOSEPH DANA MILLER, 


HIS is the day of the coming of Summer ; 
Out from the rushes, sappy and sleek, 
The air is alive with twitter and hummer, 


And the bird on the bough is pointing his beak, 
The winds from the sea stir the brambles and 


grasses, 
The strength of the earth is alive in the 
boughs ; 
And the spirit responds to the message that 
passes 


Through tinkle of sheep bells and lowing of 


cows, 


The grasses seem sentient, the spiritless matter 
Endowed with a life that is purpling the veins 
Of the leaves, hanging down where their rivalets 
clatter, 
Their music to ears that can read the refrains ; 


There’s a singing of birds, there’s a murmur of 


bees, 
There’s a sound in the rill, and a rush in the 
green, 
There’s a buzzing below, there’s a harp in the 
trees, 


There is singing and calling from seen and 
unseen. 


A voice! a voice that is back of each sound 
The bird sings, but back of the bird is a note, 
The insect may pipe at my feet on the ground 
But a piping steals out from invisible throat, 
The bee hums, but there is a humming beyond, 
Far off the sheep’s bleat, but a farthermost cry, 
Cometh in; and the frogs croak away in the pond, 
But a voice more distinct overall makes reply. 


’Tis he, the old Monarch, deposed by the 
Summer, 
Who fied to the woods, when his throne had 
gone down, 
’Tis he, who in song of the bird, and the hummer 
Of insect bewaileth the loss of his crown, 
For the grief at his heart is of sadness the sorest; 
Go deep in the woodland and bark to the tone 
That he strikes from his wind harp of pines in 
the forest, 
They drove him far into the hills from his 
throne. 





A Romantic Escape. 
A BLIND GIRL’S LOVE AND DARING. 


BY ESTELLE MENDELL. 


a 


» LICE NORRY, who had 
been in the 
Institute for 
the Blind 
of from 
a mere child, 
was now a 
girl, or young 
lady of six- 
teen, and by 
no means un- 
attractive. 
She was of 
rather petite 
figure, of pretty, delicate features; and 
her eyes, which, to a careless observer at 
least, gave no hint of their utter sight- 
lessness, were of a clear, deep gray, and 


were unconcealed by glasses. 
She dressed herself with rare taste 
and neatness, a delicate shade of blue 


being her favorite color. Some article of 
dress or adornment was always to be 
found upon her person of this color, most 
prettily harmonizing with her soft peach- 
bloom complexion. 

With these outward attractions and her 
cheerful, winning ways, together with her 
rare musical accomplishments, which, 
with the blind, are not unfrequently 
phenomenal, it is little wonder that Wal- 
ter Brooks found himself interested in 
our heroine, despite her terrible misfor- 
tune. Indeed, it was this that first touched 
and drew him towards her; for he had a 
tender heart, notwithstanding the fact 
that he was leading a wicked, reckless life. 

Alice was spending her second summer 
vacation with his father and mother, 
when he first met her, she being one of 
the number who, having no friend or 
relative to care for them, had been 
brought by her teacher, Miss Browning, 
toher old home among the hills of South- 
ern New York, for a rest from the city’s 
dust and din. All the children had found 
pleasant homes, but Alice had seemed es- 


pecially favored in finding a snug harbor 
in the beautiful and well-appointed home 
of Deacon Brooks. 

But she soon discovered the fabled 
‘¢skeleton”’ to be lurking even here. 

‘¢ Walter is a handsome boy, and has 
had every advantage that money could 
give, but I fear his talents and education 
will only serve to sink him deeper in ruin ; 
for his companions, from what little we 
can learn of them, are of the low, design- 
ing kind that would not hesitate to use 
his rare gifts for their base purposes.”’ 

The anxious mother had confided this 
to the sympathetic girl upon her first 
visit; and from this time her thoughts 
often centered upon the reckless young 
man. ‘ Will leversee him? Can I save 
him ?”’ she often asked herself. ‘* But 
he seldcm comes home now, his mother 
says, nor writes, save for money,”’ she re- 
flected, with sadness. 

It was during the early part of Alice’s 
second summer, as she was walking in the 
yard, absorbed by these thoughts, that 
she heard footsteps outside the gate. She 
at once recognized them as those of a 
stranger, and was listening intently, 
when ‘‘good evening,’ in a pleasant, 
gentlemanly voice greeted her. 

Alice ventured a smile in return to the 
courteous salutation, when the stranger 
opened the gate, and with a familiar air, 
which did not escape her, walked up the 
path. 

‘¢It is Walter!’’ she cried, beneath her 
breath, her heart beating violently, and the 
color coming and going in her sweet face. 

‘¢Pardon me for not knowing you; 
but the old friends have changed so du- 
ring my absence,’”’ was the stranger’s con- 
firming reply, as he gained her side. 

‘¢ You are excusable. I, too, am acom- 
parative stranger,’’ Alice calmed herself 
to reply. 

-*¢Indeed. May I then ask your name, 
and from whence you hail?’’ 

‘¢ Alice Norry, from the Institute of the 
Blind,’ turning, and seeming to look 
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very naturally into his earnest, questicn- 
ing eyes. 

‘¢Oh ! one of the teachers, I suppose,” 
covering his shcck of surprise. 

‘‘Oh, no,” with a merry laugh; ‘‘I 
am only a pupil as yet.’ 

‘*No; you are nct—blind?” locking 
more earnestly but kindly into the clear, 
gray eyes still upturned to his. 

‘¢Oh, yes, I have always been so;”’ 
and hersweet, resigned voice tcuched Wal- 
ter Brooks’ heart—for it was he—as it 
never had been before. 

‘My God! what an affliction!” was 
the hushed ard reverent response, zs he 
surreptitiously brushed his moistened 
eyes. ‘‘ Let me assist you to the house ;”’ 
and he slipped his arm in hers, saying as 
he did so, ‘‘excuse me for not intro- 
ducing myself: I am Walter Brocks.’’ 

It is not strange that this somewhat 
startling and pathetic intrcCuction wes 
followed by an acquaintance of mcre than 
crdinary interest. 

Walter had intenced to remain hcme 
but a day or two—just long encugh to 
secure a good sized loan frcm his indul- 
gent father—but upon meetirg Alice his 
plans were scmewhat changed ; and while 
it may not have teen love at first sight, it 
was scmethirg akin to it. 

‘¢] have decided to remain home until 
fall,’’ he said to Alice a few days later, as 
they were taking atwilightramble; ‘‘and 
it will te full as gocd for my business ; it 
is so rural and retired here.’ 

‘‘And may I ask what you propose 
doing ?’”’ Alice innocently inquired, ‘‘I 
hear you are a very fire engraver.” 

‘‘ That is a very private matter,’’ re- 
plied young Brocks in a confidential tone, 
‘¢and I trust ycu will do me the favor not 
to mention to any one that I am ergaged 
in any work ; let my friencs uncerstand 
that I ard my two partrers, who will 
shortly join me, are tere just to rvsti- 
cate.’’ 

‘Certainly, if ycu so Cesire,”” was the 
consoling response; but she noted a some- 
thing in his manner that was unnatural. 

‘¢T am sorry,” he continued, ‘‘ that it 
is werk that will occupy so much of my 
time, especially evenings, but I assure 
you, all my leisure shall te spent et home 
ard as your guide, if you will permit me 
the horor;’’ and the sincere, kindly tone 
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was not Icst upon tke fair, ycurg girl at 
his sice. 

Hay py days followed. The two were 
much together, either for a stroll over the 
old farm, or at the piano, playing and 
singing together, for Walter was no mean 
singer ard cornetist, ard quite rapturous 
over Alice’s musical accomplishments, 

‘<Tt cannot be that Walter is so bad,” 
Alice could but say to herself, the more 
she saw of him, ‘or else he is trying to 
reform ;’’ and so thcught his mother, 
with a grateful heart. 

Matters had moved on in this pleasant, 
hopeful way for many weeks, when Alice, 
who was a careful observer, realized that 
a change was tekirg place. Walter now 
spent less and less time at home— his even- 
ings were prolonged into the wee, sirall 
hcurs—he grew reticent, and at times 
glocmy and sullen. 

All this, together with the unfavorable 
impression his ‘‘ partners,’’ who stopped 
at the hctel, but whcm she bad rret, had 
made upon her, gave her an uneasiness, 
that soon ripened into the belief that it 
was something dcubtful, if not villairous 
ard criminal, that was engaging him. 

She must know, and, if possible, prevent 
the acccrplishment of the plot, ere it 
brcught disgrace and sharre to the family 
—and to Walter, whom she ncw tad to 
confess, had grown dearer to her than her 
better judgment approved. 

She grew wary and watchful. Not a 
word cr act escaped her. She was plecs- 
apt zs usual, but her words were discreet 
and well chosen. 

‘«When are we going to have some more 
songs together?’’ she asked of him ore 
evening, as he was hurrying away frcm 
the house; ‘*I have missed them so much 
lately.” 

‘¢ And so have J,”” was the reply, with 
scmething of old-time naturalness, as he 
tcck her arm, and they walked down to 
the gate. ‘‘ But Ican’t tell you,’’ hecon- 
tirued, very confidentially, ‘it’s only 
been because of this very important busi- 
ress I told you of, that has taken all my 
time and thougtt. That, however, will 
cease this week, ard then I hore to be 
myself egain, ard at leisure—then you 
shall not ccm plain—the old piano will get 
no ret. Walk down to the old mill with 
me,” he said, upcn reaching the gate, as 
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if to atone for his previous neglect, ‘‘it is 
such a charming evening.” 

‘¢And the old mill such a romantic 
place,” added Alice, not loth to accept 
the invitation. 

‘‘Why, have you ever ben there?” 
sudden surprise, if not alarm, traceable 
in his voice. 

Alice’s quick ears noticed it, but she 
only calmly replied, ‘‘ A great many times. 
I love to wander over the queer, old ruin 
and sit on the balcony, and listen to the 
roar of the falls and the wind as it whistles 
in the pines.”’ 

‘¢Bat don’t you know it is a rotten, 
dangerous structure—especially for you to 
explore?’’ he said, with evident concern. 
‘‘T hope you have not been there lately, 
or rather, that you will not venture there 
again, for it is falling away piece by piece 
every day.” 

Alice was glad she could allay his fears, 
which did not seem to her wholly dis in- 
terested by assuring him she had not vis- 
ited the old ruin since early in the summer. 

The long-since abandoned mill was 
about a half mile from the Brooks farm, 
and the same distance from town. It 
stood several hundred feet back from the 
highway, almost buried in a tangled mass 
of vines and trees, and was indeed a ro- 
mantic but lonely spot. Alice, who des- 
pite her misfortune, was strangely sensitive 
to the beauties of nature, had found much 
pleasure there. 

Bat from this moment it became a place 
of dread; for something—instinct surely, 
rather than reason, seemed to whisper to 
her, that this deserted, old mill was the 
rendezvous of Walter and his two friends 
—that here they were planning and work- 
ing at their mysterious ‘‘ business.”’ 

To assure herself, she declined Walter's 
off2r to accompany her home when they 
reached the path leading to the m'll, and 
lingered near to take notes. The curve 
in the road, together with the gathering 
darkness and the dense growth of under- 
bush, favored her object. 

She had not waited long in a concealed 
spot, ere she heard stealthy steps going 
up the grass-grown path. Her keen ear 
told her there were three, though they 
spoke not a word. 

Dare she go to the old mi'll and learn 
what they were up to? 
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‘*T maust,”’ she cried in alarm, suddenly 
recalling Walter’s words, that ‘‘ this week 
their work closed ’’—‘‘ to-morrow may be 
too late, I must save him. Oh, Walter, 
Walter,’’ she cried in agony, ‘can I?” 

Waiting for the shades to deepen and 
the boys to get well at work (for she was 
certain it was them she heard), she 
threaded her way softly, though with 
anxious, beating heart, by the familiar 
path to the old mill. 

Noiselessly she entered the open door- 
way, the door having long since broken 
from its rusty moorings, and crept up- 
stairs to a small apartment, that might 
formerly have served as a lodging-room 
for sone of the mill hands, and which 
she correctly divined must be the boys’ 
*¢ council chamber.”’ 

Breathless, but with every sense alert, 
she listened. z 

‘« Boys,”” she soon heard Walter dis- 
tinctly say, and with great seriousness, 
‘I'd give all I ever hope to get out of 
this business if I’d never got intoit. I 
tell you its mighty risky. We'll all be in 
State prison in less than six months.” 

‘* Nonsense,’’ replied Smith and White, 
‘<we've covered our tracks too well for 
that.” 

‘<Tt’ll take a keen expert to detect 
your counterfeit, Brooks,’’ added Smith ; 
‘¢and once those bills are off our hands, 
‘* we’ve each a cosy little sum.”’ 

‘tT’d rather see them in that river,’’ 
was Walter’s dogged reply. 

Alice’s heart beat lke a trip- hammer, 
and she grew sick and faint as tie terrible 
nature of their work flashed upon her. 
‘¢ Counterfeiting,” she gasped; but in 
a moment, before she could rally her 
thoughts, she heard rough, angry words, 
and the noise of a hand-to-hand encounter. 

‘¢ You shall make your bed in the river 
before you have a chance to turn traitor,” 
Waite murderously cried, as they dragged 
their conscience-smitten and faltering 
comrade across the room, as if to execute 
their threat; ‘‘you’ve been but half- 
hearted from the first.”’ 

Suddenly, like an inspiration, it came 
to poor Alice, now frantic with anxiety 
and fear, how she might possibly save her 
dear friend's life, and also his honor. 

In addition to her fine musical ta'‘ents, 
she possessed another gift, which was 
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much more rare and wonderful; though 
of late years she had someway been very 
diffident about letting it be known—it 
was the strange power of ventriloquizing. 

‘‘Was it not given me for this very 
hour? God grant it!” she prayed. 

And in an instant a deep voice shouted, 
from the window they were raising: 
‘* Hold!” 

Blanched and paralyzed with terror, 
they dropped their trembling victim, and 
gazed speechlessly into the darkness. 

‘« Cast every dollar of that money into 
this river !’’ the voice again demanded, 
in most solemn and authoritative tone. 

And had an armed force, with swords 
drawn, given the command, the guilty 
wretches could not have yielded more 
prompt obedience. 

Splash, splash, went the heavy packages 
into the deep, seething stream below, until 
not one was left. 

‘¢ You see your vile work has been dis- 
covered,’’ now sounded mysteriously from 
the open hatchway above; ‘‘but go to 
your homes and lead the upright life you 
ought, and, as persons of honor, we prom- 
ise to keep your secret. Do you thus 
promise? Raise your hands.” 

‘* We do,’’ was the earnest but trem- 
bling response, as the hands that shook 
like aspen leaves went up. 

‘« Then count one hundred slowly, and 
leave this place and begin,’’ replied the 
voice from above. 

Poor Alice, as she now hurried from 
the old mill and sped homeward, hardly 
knew whether she was in or out of the 
body, it all seemed so like some horrid 
dream or nightmare. 

‘<If he will only keep his promise now,”’ 
she kept saying over and over, her loving 
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heart welling with gratitude that she had 
helped her friend escape from crime and 


disgrace. 
Walter Brooks kept it. 
7 * * ~ * ~ + * 


‘¢ You see, I’m still on the farm,” he 
said to Alice a year later, as she came for 
the thisd summer to his father’s home. 
‘I told you I was resolved to lead a 
different life,’’ becoming very grave. 
‘¢Oh, Alice, I’ve been a wayward, wicked 
youth, as you well know, for I’ve con- 
cealed nothing from you, even to my 
having been a ‘ counterfeiter.’ You know 
how marvelously I was saved—how often 
I have wondered who those two good men 
were,’’ he went on reflectively, little 
dreaming that the dear blind girl, who 
now hung proudly and lovingly on his 
arm as they walked among the trees, was 
his saviour. 

‘¢ But can you forget all this, Alice?” 
he continued, after a pause, drawing her 
closer to him. ‘‘Can you return the love 
I have felt for you ever since we first met— 
can you love me for what I now am and 
what I hope to be ?”’ 

‘*Walter, you forget my misfortune,” 
was the sweet but trembling response, as 
those sightless eyes were turned to his. 

‘€No, Alice,’’ clasping her tenderly in 
his arms and kissing her soft cheek, ‘‘ but 
I would guide your feet, as you have 
guided my life.’ 

‘* You shall,’’ and the fair head sank 
confidingly upon his shoulder. 

It was not until later, when well estab- 
lished in his ways, that Walter Brooks 
learned the still deeper debt of gratitude 
he owed his dearly loved but blind little 
wife. 
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C7 KNEW it not. 
ol 


oe ; . 
~ From earthly sin. 


I had not gained 
Companionship with my soul unstained 
I only felt the need 


Of lesser burdens to lift the clog 


Of grossness from my life. 


The reed 


Was too much leaning, with the heavier weight— 
I would that help might come, and not too late. 
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SEEN O you love me, Minnie?” 

‘““T’ve said ‘ yes’ to 

? that question at least ten 

times since we came 
down here.”’ 

‘«« Say it once more; I 
like to hear you.” 

‘« Take it for granted, 

‘ this time ; I’m admiring 
it the Falls.”’ 

\ ‘-Now, Minnie, please !”’ 
‘‘All right, Jack ; I love you.” 
‘Enough to give up everyone and 

everything for my sake ?”’ 

The girl hesitated, then answered more 
seriously than she had yet spoken: 

‘‘]’m not sure about that, Jack. For 
instance, love in a cottage, with sixteen 
hours’ work every day, never did seem so 
alluring to me as the average maiden 
seems to consider it. My life is beauti- 
ful, now, and I should want to be quite 
sure that it would be no less beautiful 
before I entered a new one; else I fear I 
might become cross and unloveable.’’ 

‘‘ Mercenary, aren’t you?” 

‘‘I suppose so. I’ve seen so many wo 
men whose husbands have forgotten how 
to love them, since hard work and priva- 
tion has made them less attractive, that I 
have a horror of joining their circle.” 

‘‘Do you’'think I shall ever cease to 
love you, Minnie? ”’ 

‘*] know that you don’t think so, now ; 
but I also know that many of the husbands 
referred to were quite as sincere in their 
protestations at one time.”’ 

‘You have a fine idea of me, I must 
say.’ 

“Don’t be angry, Jack, because I 
choose to talk common-sense a little 
while. You'll have to hear a great deal 
of it when we are married!” 

“Oh! then you don’t mean to throw 
me over, because I happen to be poor?” 

“‘Tnat isn’t my intention, at present. 
I have a suspicion that, in spite of my 
vast amount of common-sense, I shall be 
quite as silly as other girls are.”’ 

“‘T wish you'd be a little more senti- 
mental—”’ 

“Don’t Jack! Some one is coming 
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down the path. You shouldn’t attempt 
to kiss me, here; we are likely to be 
caught at any minute.”’ 

The footsteps sounded nearer, and 
Minnie gazed pensively at the Falls. 

‘¢Isn’t it a pity,’’ she said to Jack, as 
the intruder came in sight, ‘*‘ that we can 
not have more rain? The Falls look thin 
and anxious! If Longfellow had waited 
until now before writing ‘ Hiawatha,’ 
Minnehaha would never have been im- 
mortalized.’’ 

The intruder passed by, and she con- 
tinued : 

‘¢] wish the meeting had taken place, 
Jack.” 

‘¢ What meeting ?”’ 

‘‘Between you and Aunt Cynthia, 
stupid !”’ : 

‘“¢Why?”’ 

‘<1’m so afraid she won’t like you.”’ 

‘¢T don’t care whether she—”’ 

‘‘But I do. Jack, Aunt Cynthia is 
rich.” 

‘s Well?” 

‘¢If I marry to suit her, I stand a good 
chance of inheriting her property.” 

‘¢ Oh, bother! I don’t reckon on dead 
men’s shoes.”’ 

‘You'll try to make her like you, 
Jack?” 

‘*No.” 

‘¢ Not for my sake ?”’ 

‘*No; I have all I can do tomake you 
like me.”’ 

‘«Jack, please promise to be good.”’ 

‘‘ What do you want me to do?” 

‘*Why—I don’t know—I can’t tell, 
exactly—anything that will please Aunt 
Cynthia.” 

‘¢T’ll be as pleasant as I can, of course ; 
not because she is rich, but because she 
is old, and your aunt. I wish, however, 
that you hadn’t asked me to.”’ 

“Why?” 

‘¢ Because I shall feel as if i were doing 
the polite simply to curry favor, and I 
shall hate myself so that I shall be sure to 
blunder fearfully. You don’t know what 
a fool I can make of myself when I set out 
to do the polite.” 
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«© Oh, yes, I do, Jack!’ very sweetly, 
«¢ I've seen you.” 

‘¢T like that, I mist say@’ 

‘«¢ Glad I’ ve succeeded in p'easing you.” 

‘‘ Minnie, doyou realize what sort of 
a character you've given yourself, to- 
day?” 

‘¢ Tell me, please.” 

* Calculating, mercenary, selfish, cold- 

hearted.” 
‘*¢¢ Four traits!’’ exciaimel Minnie, 
telling them off on her white fingers. ‘I 
begin to think I have quite a stock of 
character, even if not of the mst desir- 
able quality. ‘ Calculating, mercenary, 
selfish, cold-hearte1,’ and yet, Jack—’’ 
looking at him with morry, questioning 
eyes. 

‘¢«With all thy faults I love thee 
still,’ ’’ qioted Jack, by way of reply. ‘I 
think I am rather glad that you are 
faulty, dear; if you were not, I fear I 
should love you so much that—well, that 
it would go hard with m= should you de- 
cide to break our engagement.” 

“<«¢ Jick, you think I am very different 
from other girls, don’t you?”’ 

“© OF course! ’”’ 

‘¢T m2an in that resp>ct—‘ calculating, 
mercenary, selfish, cold-hearted.’’’ She 
tapped the fingers of her left hand wita 
the forefinger of her right, asshe mim- 
icked him. 

‘¢T think,’’ answered Jack, slowly, 
‘‘that most girls, loving a mainas I be- 
lieve you love me, would go with him to 
such a home as he could provide.” 

** Unquestioningly?”’ 

‘Yes, unquestioningly.”’ 

‘¢T suppose mea find that thought very 
comforting,’”’ answered Minnie, ‘‘ an‘ it 
would be cruel to un jeceive them.”’ 

‘¢What do you mzan?”’ 

‘¢There are few girls who, having a 
molerate amount of common-sense, do 
not hesitate about leaving a comparatively 
care-free life for that which the wife of a 
por man must live. Think what it m2ans 
for them, Jack! If men could realize it 
they wou'd hesitate along time before ask- 
ing a girl to give up so much. They 
would not thea be so very sure that a few 
years of their love would be a sufficient 
recompense.’’ 

‘¢ You make me feel very comfortably, 
my dear!” 
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‘I’ve heard women make just such 
speech2s to their husbands, many and 
many atime. I suppose I shall talk to 
you this way, all the time, when I'm worn 
out from over-work, and then I'll be so 
much less attractive that you'll dislike to 
hear it more than you do now.” 

‘‘M nnie, I have half a mind to go 
back to town and leave you.”’ 

‘*T know it,’’ was the provoking reply. 
‘*I’ve seen husbands go out and slam the 
door behind them when they didn’t want 
to listen. Seriously, Jack, I'm only dif- 
ferent from other girls in that Iam honest 
enoug tosay just what I think.”’ 

‘* Don’t all girls ?’’ 

‘6c Nob.” 

‘Afraid they might loose a chance to 
be married ?”’ 

‘Partly that, though you pit it vul- 
garly.”’ 

“ We are indulging in plain talk, you 
know.”’ 

‘« N ot about other girls.” 

© Well, goon. I will not interrupt 
again.” 

‘¢ Jack, ITlove you much better than 
som? girls wouli1—” 

“Ah!” 

‘‘Who would sentimz2atalize more, 
and wonder, whea they ought to be asleep, 
if they really loved you eaouzh to risk 
marryinz you. Many girls are carried 
along by the current of custom and are 
murried before they have settled the 
question. They mvrke devoted wives, 
too, and seldom repent their choice until 
the husband's ardor has become decidedly 
cold. Then they op2n their eyes to the 
fact that they have given all they had, 
and have to show for it a luke-warm 
affection which permits many slights, 
many com laints, and none of the loving 
attentions which were so freely given 
during the days of courtship. In additioa, 
they have harder work with fewer p7ivi- 
leges, and very few comforts. I. that 
respect, they would have been better off 
had they hired out to work in their neigh- 
bor’s kitchen.’’ 

‘¢Or started out as a lecturer,’’ said 
Jack, lazily. ‘I'l! murry you, Minnie, 
and act as your ageat, You're rather 
pretty, and I’m sure you’d draw a crowd. 
The love-in-a-cottage spectre would no 
longer trouble us.” 
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«Jack, do you hate me?”’ 

‘‘Not quite; I wish I did.’’ 

«és Why?” 

‘<]’m afraid of your eloquence.” ' 

‘‘Believe me, there are few girls who 
are not as eloquent. They may not know 
themselves that they possessany eloquence, 
but they all find it out when they have 
siffered enough.”’ 

‘«S» will their husbands.” 

‘* Of course.”’ 

‘¢Well?’’ questioned Jack. 

‘¢Well?” mimicked Minnie. 

‘*] suppose I shall marry you in spite of 
your common-sense,’’ replied Jack, quot- 
ing one of her own speeches. ‘‘ Fore- 
warned, forearmed, you know. I'll have 
to guard against rousing your eloquence. 
Make money—make love, more money, 
more love! Guess I can do it!” 

‘‘Propitiate Aunt Cynthia?” 

‘‘T’ll be hanged if I will—except as 
your aunt, and an old lady.” 

‘‘T'm asking this for your good, Jack. 
I am determined to marry you some day, 
and I feel sorry for you when I think how 
cross I shall be if my life holds nothing 
but hard work and sacrifices.’’ 

‘‘You don’t consider my love—”’ 

“Yes, I do,’’ she interrupted, ‘‘it is 
delightful! I can’t bear to think of it— 
congealed !’’ 

‘But Minnie—”’ 

‘‘ Hold on, Jack, I’ve heard it before ! 
You’re a king among men, I know; but 
then you're a mortal, and a male mortal 
at that! Now, being a male mortal, no 
one has any right to expect you to be 
possessed of a love that will not congeal 
when fixed on an object ‘calculating, 
mercenary, selfish, cold-hearted;’ old, 
worn out, sarcastic, everything unattract- 
ive, not even if it has become so, living 
for you.” 

** You little cynic !’’ 

‘*I’m only repeating what observation 
has taught me. I’ve read articles telling 
tired women how to keep husband's love. 
Why were those articles written? Jack, 
you look almost frightened !’’ Minnie 
laughed merrily. ‘‘I would pet you a 
little, if I didn’t see another couple coming 
this way. Open your book, quick Jack! 
llike to have it appear as if we had only 
come down here to read.’’ 
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Jack obeyed, and read Minnehaha's 
reply to Hiawatha’s proposal. 

‘« Trash, isn’tit, Jack?’’ ashe finished, 
‘The modern girl would not have answered 
in that way.” 

‘‘Hardly ! The Minnehaha of to-day 
would have said something like this: 
‘Ne’er will I follow, Hiawatha; give to 
me a place beside thee, or in advance, if 
you prefer it. Much affection have I for 
thee ; beautiful, first-class affection; but 
so well I know its merits that I can not 
s2ll it cheaply. Pay me well, O Hiawatha, 
and I'll never cease to love thee !”’ 

‘¢ Beautiful!’’ exclaimed Minnie, 
laughing gaily. ‘‘ The modern girl has 
become sensible and business-like you 
see, Jack, and much better fitted to enter 
into the partnership which men propose. 
The cloud will be cleared away, after 
awhile, and the partnership will be some- 
thing more than a name, and then no one 
will ask, ‘Is marriage a failure.’ ”’ 

Jack and Minnie have been betrothed 
three years now, yet their wedding day 
seems no nearer. 

Aunt Cynthia enjoys her usual good 
health, and no one knows anything about 
her will. Jack plods along, doing a little 
better each year, but there is no indication 
that he will ever be very wealthy, and Min- 
nie persists that she is afraid to marry a 
poor man, thinking she might some day 
find herself an unloved wife. Jack says 
sarcastic things about the girl of the 
period, claiming that her love of wealth is 
her strongest passion. Minnie replies 
by pointing to the married people of their 
acquaintance, who were poor when 
married, and por yet. 

‘¢ Not one among those husbands treats 
his wife as I want to be treated, Jack,’”’ 
she says; ‘‘Not one but shows greater 
politeness to some other woman than to 
his wife, yet I suppose they were as nice 
to them once as you are to me now. 
There isn’t one of those wives that I 
should care to change places with, and 
not one but would be glad to be in my 
place.” 

‘¢ How do you know that the wives of 
rich men are happier ?’’ asks Jack. 

‘¢If not, they can at least have some- 
thing else which will help to make life 
endurable,’’ she replies. 





Adbice from Lverpwiere. 
THE CARE OF CHILDREN IN SICKNESS. 


EY OLIVIA E. PHILLIPS. 


If. 


T would be most presumptuous in 
me to attempt to deal with every 
particular of any serious disease. 

Ican only give a few words of 

warning in regard to contagion, and 

tell my personal experience, in small 

matters, which I trust may be of some as- 
sistance. 

Of course your physician must be your 
guide in all things, and his advice must 
be followed to the letter, but the real 
work of caring for the sick one falls upon 
the nurse; and upon her care, as well as 
upon the doctor’s, depend the life and 
well-being of the patient. 

The dangers of scarlet fever are, the af- 
fection of the throat and a peculiar dis- 
ease of the kidneys, or dropsy. 

As soon as it is known that a child has 
scarlet fever, put him immediately to bed, 
throw open the windows, whether in sum- 
mer or winter, and have a thorough ven- 
tilation. 

Keep the bed-room cool, even cold. 
Allow the child plenty of cold water to 
drink, and grapes, if he is old enough; 
for they are refreshing and help to cleanse 
the mouth and throat. 

If the throat is much affected, the case 
is a very serious one, and warm balm 
poultices should be constantly applied, or 
some warm application. Also a gargle 
should be used every ten or fifteen min- 
utes. 


In diphtheria, scarlet fever or any ordi- 
nary sore throat, the following gargle is 
invaluable : 


Carbolic acid. 
Tincture of myrrh. 
Glycerine, 

Equal parts of all. 


Fifteen drops of this mixture in a full 
goblet of water make a safe gargle, and 
if used every fifteen minutes will be found 
comforting, cleansing and healing. 


This is a poisonous medicine, and must 
be used exactly as directed, and the bottle 
kept away from the children. 

I have used it in my own large family 
of children with great success ; and fol- 
lowing the advice of my physician—a 
most able man—I have had them use it 
as a gargle, when in perfect health, asa 
preventive against disease and contagion 
of every kind. 

When scarlet fever appears in a slight 
form, there is great danger in allowing 
the child to go about through the house, 
as I knew one mother to do. She said 
the child did not feel very sick, and it 
was easier for her. She had but this one 
child, and there was no danger spreading 
the disease. But the little one took cold. 
Her ears were affected; and now she is 
very deaf, and the doctors say nothing 
can cure her. 

Scarlet fever patients must be watched 
carefully daily, whether the disease be 
mild or severe. 

At the end of a few days—usually, five 
or six—watch carefully. The skin will 
suddenly become cool; then make your 
room warm; cover the child with extra 
clothing—for the skin will begin to peel 
off—oftentimes it will come off in big 
scales ; sometimes in almost imperceptible 
dust. 

Now, the greatest care must be exer- 
cised against spreading the disease, and 
the patient must be carefully guarded 
against sudden changes in temperature. 

A child must be kept in the house fora 
month at least—possibly longer—that the 
new skin may harden. 

Perfect isolation is necessary in both 
scarlet fever and diphtheria. One room 
should be given up to the patient. All 
unnecessary furniture and furnishings re- 
moved, and then guard carefully and con- 
tinually against the spreading of the dis- 
ease. 

When the child is able to be dressed 
and about the room, never for a moment 
relax your vigilance. 
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ADVICE FROM EVERYWHERE. 


In undressing the child, spread a sheet 
on the floor for him to stand upon, shake 
all the clothing vigorously, and carefully 
disinfect every article. 

I used, with great success, Platt’s 
Chloride; it is odorless, and on that ac- 
count, very desirable. 

I hung sheets, wet with the chloride, 
about the room, towels, also moistened 
with it, over the door-knobs, and one over 
the register, and sprayed continually 
every part of the room and the child’s 
clothing with diluted chloride, using a 
small atomizer for the purpose. 

Everything which was sent out of the 
room was first disinfected ; and although 
I had three other children who were 
obliged to remain at home, only the one 
child had the fever, and her recovery was 
complete, the fever leaving no bad results. 

If you have been careful during the 
child’s sickness, be doubly so in disinfec- 
ting the room. 

When your physician allows the child 
to leave his room and mingle with the 
family, then give your own individual at- 
tention to the room. 

One of the surest methods of disinfec- 
ting, is by burning sulphur. 

At the druggists one can purchase a 
sulphur preparation provided with wicks, 
which only need be placed in the room 
and lighted. 

Close the room as tightly as possible, 
and leave the sulphur to do its work. 

If you think it necessary to open the 
door for a second to see if everything is 
all right, be sure and place a wet towel 
over your mouth, that you may not inhale 
the sulphur-fumes, which are poisonous. 

Leave the room shut up for a day, and 
then have every article in the room well 
aired and washed, if possible; wash the 
walls, if they are painted; if papered, 
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have all the paper removed, and everything 
renovated, if possible. 

All these precautions must be taken in 
cases of diphtheria; in fact, ‘‘eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of safety.’’ 

Happy is the mother or nurse who 
brings her patients through these sicknesses 
with safety, and without the ill-effects 
which they too often leave behind them. 

‘¢An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.”’ 

A saying as old as the hills, but one 
which deserves our respect and acceptance. 

The children who are kept in good, 
physical condition, put to bed ‘early, al- 
lowed only a simple, plain diet, and 
properly dressed, are in a measure pro- 
tected from disease ; for if one takes the 
trouble to examine for himself, he will 
find that it is the frail and weakly ones, 
who first succumb to disease. 

As there is no returning to the ways of 
our forefathers, when few medicines were 
known and few were needed, because of 
their simple way of living, we must go on 
doing the best we can. 

One would think, from the crowded 
condition of our drug stores, and from 
the array of health foods thrust on the 
market, that the food of the future would 
be all health foods. 

There is too much dosing now-a-days, 
and too little simple living ; we seem to 
be a race of dyspeptics, living on these 
special fuods. 

If it were possib!e to protect the chil- 
dren of these days from the rush and tur- 
moil of the times, and bring them up in 
the good old-fashioned ways of our great- 
great-grandmothers, the next generation 
might be better for it and show a wiser 
and stronger set of men and women, and 
nervous prostration would not be the bug- 
bear it is to-day. 
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Burning Eater ; | 


OR, 


WHAT CAME OF E 


ARL’S EXPERIMENT. 


BY ALWIN JOVENIL. 


<q ARL, I’m going over to 

4 ~ Mrs. Ormen’s to spend 

the evening; and I 

want you to go into 

the house and stay with 

Katie. She is sound 

alseep now, and I do 

not think she will wake 

up; but if she does, 

you must take good care of her. I shal 

not stay very late.’’ As Mrs. Ireil said 

this, she pinned a light shawl around her 

head and started down the walk, toward 

the home of her neighbor and friend, Mrs. 

Ormen. 

‘Earl, with a muttered ‘‘ What a both- 

eration girls are, anyhow,’’ jumped up 

from the lawn, where he had been having 

a glorious romp with Bruno, and, giving 

the dog’s tail a last mischievous jerk, re- 

luctantly proceeded to obey his mother’s 

command. But just as he reached the 

threshold, and was about to enter the 

house, an idea seemed to come very sud- 

denly into his head ; for he whirled around 

and darted down the walk after his 

mother, shouting as only a healthy, 

strong-lunged boy can shout: ‘‘ Mother 
Mother! Say, mother!” 

Mrs. Ireil paused, and, turning, waited 
for her boy with an indulgent smile upon 
her pleasant face. ‘‘ Well,’’ she said, as 
soon as he reached her side, ‘‘ well, what 
is the trouble now? One would think 


from the noise you made that you had 
discovered Miser John’s gold; or is it 
because some sacriligious mouse has again 
broken into your egg-box?”’ 

‘¢Don’t believe Miser John ever had 
any gold; and my bird’s eggs are all 
right. Bat Idoso want you to ask Mrs. 
Ormen if Byron can’t come over and 
stay with me until you come back,” re- 
plied Earl. ‘*‘Won’t you, mother? You 
know I'd be safer.” 

At this touching appeal Mrs. Ireil 
laughed aloud; but she promised Earl 
that she would do her best to persuade 
Mrs. Ormen to allow Byron to spend the 
evening with him. 

‘‘Good for you, mother. Tell him to 
hurry right over ;’’ and with a loud whoop 
the boy ran back into the house, while 
Mrs. Ireil continued on her way to her 
neighbor’s, wondering if kind Nature had 
not intended the mout’ of a boy as a sort 
of safety-valve for the dangerous surplus 
activity of the high-pressure life within. 

Mrs. Ireil was a widow. She had two 
children: Baby Kate four years old, and 
Earl, a manly boy of twe've. Her hus- 
band had died some two years before the 
opening of this story, leaving her a few 
hundred dollars in cash and a little, old 
house in the outskirts of the village, 
which he had inherited from a distant 
relative, known as Miser John. Gold— 
bright, glittering gold—had been the 
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only God Miser John ever adored ; and gold 
he did literally worship, for not a piece 
of this precious metal ever came into his 
possession, but what he at once deified it. 
Every cent of paper, copper and silver- 
money he could procure, he would have 
changed into gold, reserving only enough 
to supply him with the barest recessities 
of life. At the time of his death it was 
even whispered that he had died of star- 
vation, because, at Jast in his blind infat- 
uation, he had hed every cent he had 
changed into gold, and being unable 
to earn more cn account of cld age, he 
had suffered a horrible death rather than 
commit the awful sacrilege of using one 
of the deified coins. 

When Mr. Ireil came into possession 
of John’s home, he had very naturally 
expected to find a rich hoard of gold hid- 
den away somewhere within the old 
building ; but so far, though the house 
had been ransacked frcm garret to celar 
time and again, nct even a glimpse cf the 
yellow gold had rewarded the searchers. 
This persistent invisibility of Miser 
John’s gold had been farticularly aggra- 
vating to Earl, who, boy like, had built 
many a beautiful air-castle upon its rather 
uncertain foundaticns. On the death of 
his father, which hed happered shortly 
after moving into their new quarters, 
Earl had felt more than ever called upon 
to discover the whereabcuts of this illu- 
sive treasure, and to pour its golden con- 
tents into the lap of his mother; for ncw 
Mrs, Ireil kad to work very hard, and he 
was the man of the house. But though 
he searched diligently every pcssible 
and impossib’e hiding place within 
the rude structure, and even dug up 
the bettcm of the cellar to the depth 
of four feet, still the gold declined 
tobe fcund. At last even his patience 
gave cut; and by the time our story 
cpens he had given up in disgust all 
hopes of ever finding tke gold, as his 
mother ard less sanguine, but more sensi- 
ble, people had long ago done. 

On entering the house, after having se- 
cured his mother’s promise to see that 
Byron came cver, Earl at cnce tegan 
planning ‘‘ fun” for the evening’s enter- 
tairment. He knew that there was but 
little chance of his mother ccming back 
for at least a good two hcurs ; and if Byron 
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only came, what piles of fun they could have 
in that time. He seated himself in his. 
mother’s rocking-chair, and proceeded to 
think out just what they should do. In 
a few minutes, judging from the pleased 
Icok which came over his face, he had 
concocted an unusually bright scheme ; 
one that promised to yield big chunks of 
solid fun. ‘‘My! won’t Byron be sur- 
prised,’’ he said aloud, while his eyes 
danced with excitement; ‘‘I’ll bet it'll 
make his eyes stick out as big as apples. 
But I must get every thing ready before he 
ccmes.”’ 

Earl was rcw allexcitement. He arose, 
ard taking the lamp from off the table, 
wert out into the kitchen. Frcm the 
cupboard he procured a saucer, into 
which he pcured kercsere, until the dish 
was a litile over half filled with the 
liquid. Then carefully lifting rp the 
satcer, he carried it back and placed it 
upon the table. Apparently this was all 
the preparation needed; fcr be seated 
himself to await the ccmingof Byron. 

He had not Icng to wait. In a few 
moments the patter, patter of bare feet on 
the walk outside, closely followed by a 
sharp tap at the door, told him that his 
guest had arrived. Earl sprang up, and 
quickly threw open the door. ‘‘ Hello, 
Byron!”’ he cried. ‘Glad your ma let 
youcome. Here, let me take your hat. 
We'll have big times all by ourselves, 
won’t we? Let me see; what shall we 
do first ?’’—-and the excited boy paused 
hong enough to give Byron a chance to 
put in a word or two; but not long 
enough to permit of his offering any sug- 
gestions as to what they shculd do, before 
he again continued, with the air of one 
about to impart an astounding bit of in- 
formation: ‘‘ Oh, say, did you know I’m 
a conjurer?”’ 

‘‘A what?’’ Byron asked in surprise. 

‘Why a conjurer, a magician; don’t 
ycu kncw,’’ Earl replied. ‘*He’s the 
man that pulls money out of his ears and 
nose, and takes baby clothes cut of empty 
plug-hats, and eats fire and swallows 
butcher-knives, and burns water.’’ Here 
Earl paused for a moment, so as to give 
due effect to his words, and then solemnly 
added: ‘‘ Byron, I can burn water.” 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. } 





The Fashions. 





A Monthly Resume of Practical /Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 


T this season ex- 
tremes meet in 
shopping. 

While clothed 

SA \ in our heaviest mid- 

Ms Ae oA winter garments, and 
XYZ) piled up near to the 

. heaviest fabrics lie 
the cotton fabrics for 
midsummer gowns— 


+ 


the cambrics, cré- 

pons, Chamtérys, and 

lawns, Summer-wash 

gowns are made up 
— during the late winter 
months, and in Lenten leisure, in simple house 
gowns that are fashioned much the same, year 
after year, and can be managed by the amateur 
dressmakers at home. 

Modistes suggest the Russian blouse for the 
corsage of these cotton fabrics. This garment is 
arranged to wear with a separate belt, and is ad- 
mirable for materials that shrink when washed. 
It is similar to the loose sacque worn as morning 
negligee, extends low over the hips, and need have 
under-arm seams only, though many prefer the 
back fitted by side forms. The more elaborate 
blouses will lap far to the left side, and be edged 
there with embroidery or a lace jabot. Others 
will have embroidered insertion let in as a belt 
across the back, while the front-falls open in 
jacket shape on an inner front with yoke and 
belt of embroidery. 

The newest cottons take on the crinkled look 
of crépons, and are semi-transparent, many being 
striped or cross-barred, and some puckered in 
the spaces between the stripes. These are very 


ee 


effective in two shades of one color—yellow, 
lilac, pale blue, or rose—while others have the 
crinkled ground of pale gray, green, or porcelain 
shades marked off with white stripes an inch or 
more apart. Pea dots, polka spots, and the tini- 
est specks of a darker shade are strewn over 
plain crépons, while others are raised in cord- 
like stripes, and have the /fi/e¢ of black or black 
thread line which characterizes many new mate- 
rials; pale blue crépon has this black thread, 
and the grays are similarly marked. Ecru cré- 
pons have darker brown stripes with white lines. 
Cotton Bedford cords, called also corduroys, 
are new this season, and promise to wear like 
They are as thick as piqué, and are en- 
tirely without starch. The cord is rounded high 
in some instances, in ethers is flattened. This 
new fabric comes in two colors in alternating 
cords—clear blue with white, écru with brown, 
rose with white, gray and white, and also black 
and white. It will, on account of its dur- 
ability, be used for children’s dresses, for small 
boys and girls alike, and will be made up in 
tailor fashion for ladies’ morning wear. 
Cambrics come in the Pompadour and Louis 
Seize designs so popular in silks. The clear 
white ground, the darker écru, or else a pale 
blue or green ground is powdered with tiny bou- 
quets of small blossoms, or has single flowers 
with long stem strewn over it at intervals. Rose- 
vine stripes on white grounds are separated by 
solid stripes of porcelain tints, celadon, Dubarry 
rose, Sévres blue or the brilliant red of Kaga. 
Organdy muslins, less sheer and more durable 
than those of former seasons, are wrought all 
over with thick white dots, and strewn with 
large blossoms or with bouquets of several 
flowers. Violets still seem the favorite flower for 
these muslins, but there are also yellow jonquils, 
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pink carnations, orchids, and chrysanthemums 
that look as if put there by the painter’s brush. 

The durable Chambéry, always sought by 
economists, comes in the usual plain colors, and 
also in “ robe patterns ”’ of four or five yards, with 
one edge widely embroidered above a hem for 
the foot of the skirt, while the other edge has 
narrow embroidery for trimming the corsage and 
sleeves. The new patterns have embroidery in 
open figures imitating those of point de Génes 
lace, and these borders are especially effective 
when wrought in the écru tints so popular in that 
lace. Lilac or pink Chambéry, with an écru 
scroll border, is very pretty for young and elderly 
alike. Pale blue Chambéry has some touches of 
black wrought in the écru embroidery, and 
most novel of all is the entire dress of black 
Chambéry with jet cabochons studding the open- 
worked border. Another fancy is that of adding 
the black f/et literally by couching black threads 
in two-inch lines at intervals on colored Cham- 
béry—écru, gray, purple, pink, or blue. 

China silks of last season’s design can be pur- 
chased at a great reduction now, and are by 
many preferred to wash goods; they do not soil 
as easily, and do not require constant attention 
like a wash material, For real midsummer wear 
the white grounds with colored spot or figure are 
desirable both for ladies and children, with the 
addition of colored ribbons they make a pretty 
and inexpensive afternoon gown. 

Woolens are not yet displayed, they are left to 
make up until the latest modes are decided upon 
in Paris, so that they are never like the cottons 
shown so early in the season. 

A new material for dresses is peau-de-nymphe, 
a very fine satin like cloth, in soft shades such as 
seaweed, russet, pigeon-blue, mouse-gray, terra- 
cotta, and Sévres-blue. It is admirably adapted 
for making up the glove-fitting bodice, moulding 
the bust, so fashionable just now, and also for the 
slight draperies which are gradually taking the 
place of the narrow and straight fourreau dress 
in vogue at the commencement of the winter. 

The Tuyau trimming is a novelty. This new 
trimming is somewhat elaborate in the making, 
though looking simple enough when achieved. 
Soft silk or light woolen materials are most suita- 
ble for it. The skirt of the dress is arranged in 
small double tuyau, or hollow plaits, at regular 
distances, all the way down from the waist; 
about two or three inches from the foot the plaits 
are opened out, so as to form a narrow waved 
flounce; this is arranged to rest upon another 
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flounce of the same size. Sometimes the whole 
skirt is plaited in this way, but sometimes the 
front only, while the back forms a loose train. 
The effect is very pretty. The sleeves may be 
arranged in the same manner, but with the 
waved flounces at the top, forming epaulettes 
upon the shoulders. 

Trimmings in handsome Venetian guipure are 
among the pretty things of the day, as well for 
dresses as for mantles and bonnets. They are 
laid on plain, over colored velvet or silk. 

Tinsel trimmings are another novelty of the 
present moment; this is the garniture of bright, 
sparkling, tinsel spangles, arranged in borderings 
over dresses of silk or cloth. The spangles are 
sewn on quite close to each other; some are pur- 
ple, like wood-violets ; others, bluish or copper- 
color. Spangled lace is also very fashionable. 

3eads are often introduced in these trimmings. 

A black crépon dress is made up over black 
silk throughout, and is given a charming touch 
of color by a lapped vest of green and beige 
changeable taffeta set in the short casaque. The 
V space below the collar is filled with écru lace, 
dotted with jets, and the entire collar is of this 
jetted lace. The shot-silk vest is gathered full 


on each shoulder and lapped under a belt of 


jet gallcon. All the visible edges of the taffeta 
vest are pinked in deep points that are scalloped 
neatly. 

A gray crépon in puckered stripes is made 
up over pink taffeta with a full, round skirt 
sewed to a gathered waist. Insertions of écru 
guipure lace are set in around the skirt, show- 
ing the pink silk beneath, The corsage has a 
yoke of the guipure over pink, with a wide pink 
sash tied on the left side. The sleeves have a 
single deep puff to the elbow, gathered on a cuff 
of the lace over pink silk, 

A pretty house-dress is of pink cloth, bordered 
with gray krimmer. It has a princess back and 
corselet front, with a yoke of pink chiffon 
trimmed around the neck with a ruche of chif- 
fon. The krimmer edges the corselet at top 
and bottom and the wrists of the very long 
sleeves. 

A useful dress for present wear and for the 
early spring, isan Eton jacket and bell skirt of 
dark blue or of black serge, worn over a gay 
little blouse of red surah, figured with blue or 
black. The jacket is pointed at the waist-line 
in the back, and falls open in front, quite 
straight, with square corners that reach just to 
the belt-line; it is lined throughout with black 
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satin surah, with all the seams turned inside, as 
in tailor-made coats. The sleeves are of large 
mutton-leg shape. The red blouse hasa yoke 
of silk under black guipure net, a straight square 
yoke crossing just below the armholes, The full- 
ness below is of the figured silk laid in accordion 
plaits, then gathered to the yoke; a hem at the 
lower edge has a rubber band in it, and this is 
turned up near the waist-line that the blouse 
may drop like a ruffle after it has been belted by 
a repped silk belt ribbon, which is sewed to the 
middle of the back of the Eton jacket, and 
buckled in front. Coat sleeves are added tothe 
blouse, so that it may be worn without the jacket. 
The serge skirt is of the simplest bell shape, 
lined throughout with Oxford cloth—a heavy 
cotton sateen—and is finished near the foot with 
several rows of stitching. 

Another stylish way of making dresses of dark 
vicufia or camel’s-hair cloth, to be worn late 
into the spring, is that of a yoked blouse, belted 
in Russian fashion, with a ruche of moss trim- 
mings, and rows of gold and black braid laid on 
the blouse and skirt. This is especially effective 
in black wool dresses. The blouse is plaited on 
a fitted lining, being quite fuil below a round 


yoke that is overlaid with braid ; it is completed 
by a gathered skirt piece reaching half way to 


the knees. The sleeves are a puff to the elbow, 
and close below. A close collar band has rows 
of the braid, with an edge of the mossy ruche 
above. The braid, in three or four straight rows, 
and the ruche surround the skirt of the blouse, 
and also the foot the skirt proper. 

Deep mourning has but little to do with fash- 
ion, and is subject to few changes. We have, 
therefore, not much to say about it, except that 
heavy English crape is worn in larger quantities 
than ever, the whole front of the dress being 
frequently covered with it, while a very deep 
border goes round the foot, and that crape veils 
are so long and ample, they fall almost like a 
mantle at the back, nearly to the foot of the 
skirt. But in slight mourning many pretty novel- 
ties are to be noticed this winter. A dress of 
black silk or woolen material may be rendered 
very elegant by a Gretchen belt and necklet of 
black velvet, studded all over with jet. The belt 
is peaked top and bottom, and finished with a 
handsome jet fringe, deeper in front and at the 
back than at the sides. The necklet is a plain 
band of velvet, studded with jet and trimmed with 
a fringe like that of the belt. The two combined 
make any black dress Icok very stylish. 
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Jet beading is extremely fashionable ; bonnets 
are beaded all over with jet. Small capotes are 
made with bandelettes of jets laid over double 
rows of loops of narrowribbon, The loopsshow 
on each side of the bandelettes, and form quite a 
novel style of trimming, Pretty necklets are 
made up in the same way. 

White and black are daintily combined in 
slight mourning-dress, Dresses of black cash- 
mere or crépon are worn with a sash of white 
satin, and a collarette of white guipure. 

Children’s dresses are of a quaint old-fashioned 
style, which has a peculiar grace of its own. 
Little girls wear frocks coming down quite to the 
ankle. The following, for a little girl three or 
four years old, in mourning, is daintily pretty. It 
is a loose frock of black sicilienne, lined with 
mauve satin, Itis gauged with a double heading 
on toa yoke of guipure, the full sleeves, puffed 
up a little over the shoulders, are finished with 
wristbands of the same guipure. By way of bon- 
net, the little girl wore a large capeline of black 
sicilienne, trimmed with an enormous bow of 
white satin, 

The most fashionable pocket-handkerchiefs for 
slight mourning are of white cambric, trimmed 
above the hem with a strip of black Chantilly 
lace insertion, and edged with a border of lace 
to match. 

Evening gowns are always an expensive item 
of dress. We should like to give a few hints as 
to the management and making of pretty ball 
gowns, so that they who have small dress allow- 
ances, may expend their means without any 
needless extravagance, 

Just now embroideries and handsome bead 
trimmings are profusely used to adorn evening 
toilettes. These, of course, can only be indulged 
in by the wealthy, as they are very costly; yet 
girls who have plenty of spare time can employ 
it profitably by working their own garnitures. 

Almost any shade of color can be selected for 
evening dresscs. Neutral tints,as well as decided 
tones, are very elegant; in every case a silk 
foundation slip is used for the skirt, and this 
does not prove an extravagance in the long run, 
as it can be used over and over again, whereas 
satin and such flimsy materials give the costume 
a soft and shabby appearance after it has beer 
worn afewtimes. Foundation skirts are made in 
the usual manner, while the plain all-round ¢r- 
peries are cut on the bias, and made into gored 
jupes. These, when composed of a transparent 
fabric such as crépon or gauze, are very dainty; 
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the underskirt may be of sill, the same cotor, or 
a decided contcast, when the whole has the ap- 
pearance of a shot fabric. These plain skirts 
are usually bordered with three narrow gathered 
frills laid closely one above the other, or, again, 
with a Ceep flounce festooned with ribbon, and 
caught in places with bows. The bodices which 
accompany these ball skirts are of silk, satin, or 
broché; they are cut short on the basque, and 
are quite aécolté; the neck is wreathed in a 
cloud of the same material as that which veils 
the skirt, the sleeves being of the same, while 
more of it is used to fashion a pointed vest. Any 
of last year’s dresses, even after they have been 
cleaned, can be remodeled in this style, by 
covering the skirt afresh and trimming the bodice 
to correspond, with very little expense. 

We noticed a charming costume in white silk, 
the skirt of which was adorned with a side panel, 
and the bodice with a vest of white glass beads 
run on with gold thread, so that the gold was 
very prominent. This was done by beginning 
from the top of the work with a needleful of 
thread, and fastening each bead with a long 
stitch, taking the smallest possible hold of the 
material, and then repeating with cnother bead, 
in a straight line to the base; the next row was 
worked close to the latter, and this time the 
beads came just below those in the former; the 
third pattern was like the first, and so on till the 
whole piece of silk was covered. The effect of 
the whole, when complete, is most handsome 
and quite dazzling, 

Silk embroideries can be worked on linen, in 
several shades of one tone or many colors. The 
best way to proceed is to obtain a good crewel 
design, and iron it on to some linen ma- 
terial. When worked, the linen should be cut 
away to the edges of the embroidery, and the 
latter can then be used to border a skirt, cover a 
panel, or, in fact, it can be employed just as 
fancy dictates. 

Tulle ball gowns have not, by any means, 
gone out of fashion, and after all they are quite 
These cannot so 
well be gored as the other transparent stuffs, but 
are more used for draping purposes, leaving the 
underskirt visible in places, Artificial flowers, 
as well as wide silk ribbons, are very much used 
to trim ball gowns, while baby ribbon is tufted 
into tiny bows, and sewn on to tulle at equal dis- 
tances, to give the effect of irregular spots. 

For small evening parties, theatre going, and 
other entertainments, where grand tenue is not 
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the prettiest for young girls, 


needed, there is nothing more economical than 
a pretty fancy silk bodice, which can be worn 
with almost any kind of skirt. These have now 
become so general that there are a number of 
new dainty models for evening bodices. One of 
the prettiest is in a blouse shape; it is quite low 
in the neck and has short puffed sleeves of silk 
(surah is the favorite material for this corsage) ; 
the back fits the figure with a slight fullness down 
the center, the sides are straight, and the fronts 
very full, A short basque is cut in one with the 
bodice, which is bordered with an ample frill of 
embroidered chiffon edging, the exact color of 
the silk; the low-cut neck is trimmed to corre- 
spond, with more chiffon, which stands high 
over the raised shoulders of the sleeves, and 
falls prettily over the back and front of the 
bodice, A silk waistband, or ribbon girdle, is 
brought into a point just below the front of the 
waist, and either fastened with a paste buckle or 
a large loose bow, with ends reaching to the 
edge of the skirt. 

Another smart bodice, less qécolté, is tight 
fitting, with the usual number of seams; the back 
is high to the neck, while the fronts are cut 
en ceur, , This is in silk or velvet, and a pointed 
vest of gathered chiffon introduced ; the basque 
is quite short, and is bordered with a deep 
flounce of double chiffon, while full elbow- 
sleeves are composed of the same material; a 
high Medici collar of the silk completes a pretty 
finish to the neck, and ends on either side of the 
inserted vest. Summer gowns, of pongee or 
foulard silk, can be altered into pretty little 
evening toileites, by trimming the bodice in this 
manner, and leaving the skirt just as it is, 

Opera cloaks and mantles are an expense to 
those who do not go much into society, as the 
fashions change from time to time, and therefore 
the same cloak cannot be worn for a long time, 
although it may be quite fresh. In making new 
ones, the long mantles, gathered to fit the neck, 
are the most practical, as the material is not cut 
up, so that at a future date it can be picked to 
pieces, and made up afresh in a different shape. 
Old-fashioned ones, with fitting backs and loose 
sleeves, cut in one with the fronts, can be smart- 
ened considerably by adding full frills of lace 
over the shoulders in the style of braces, arranging 
so that the lace stands high over the arm, and 
graduating it in a point to the back of the waist, 
where a ribbon bow should be added. The 
frills should be carried across the fronts, to 
simulate a yoke. A Medici collar of plush is 
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now added to the neck; this is lined with a lace 
frill, while the two fronts are bordered with 
more lace, which should be allowed to fall in a 
pretty cascade. A knot of silk ribbon is tied at 
the throat in an ample bow, and thus the démodé 
cloak is rendered quite dainty and wearable. 
FASHION, 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1. Carriage costume made of velvet and 
brocaded silk ; the front is of the silk with the 
figures outlined with small jet beads, the edge 
trimmed with a flounce of lace, caught up with 
lace rosettes. The back of skirt is straight. 
Basque bodice trimmed with a deep flounce of 
lace. Hat of lace and velvet, trimmed with 
flowers to match costume in color. 

Fic. 2 Reception gown of peau de soie, made 
with a plain skirt, edged with a band of cream- 
colored satin, embroidered in gold and colors, 
Full waist of cream-colored satin, with peasant 
waist, trimmed with band to match that on skirt. 
the cuff upon sleeves also corresponds. 

Fic. 3. Visiting costume of navy blue velvet. 
The skirt is plain, heavily braided up the front 
with a draped flounce at the edge. Long jacket 
with loose fronts braided with lace forming yoke 
and collar, The sleeves are braided with lace 
standing up around the armhole. Velvet bon- 
net trimmed with lace and feathers. 

Fic. 4. Long cloak for lady, made of beige- 
color cloth, the front braided with brown sou- 
tache, edged upon each side and around the 
neck with brown feather trimming. Hat of 
brown felt, trimmed with brown feathers and 
beige-color lace. 

Fic. 5. Driving costume of black broché 
bengaline, with pattern in black satin outlined 
with a thread of gold colored silk. The skirt 
draped in front and trimmed at the edge with jet 
fringe put on in large scallops. Bodice with 
small basque edged with fringe, forming a point 
in front; the fronts full with jet galloon down the 
center and sides. Jet galloonon the collar and 
sleeves, and jet fringe around the neck. Black 
velvet hat trimmed with lace and jet. Quantity 
of materia) required, 14 yards. 

Fic. 6. Promenade costume. Gored skirt of 
light bronze cloth trimmed with one wide and 
three narrow bands of dark beaver fur. Short 
waisted bodice finished off with a band of cloth 
bordered with beaver, fur to match round the 
square opening and striping the sleeves length- 
ways. The frontand back of the bodice in fluted 
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plaits cut square at the top over a chemisette of 
plaid velvet. Open collar bordered with fur, 
Toque of beige cloth bordered with fur and 
trimmed with bronze velvet and a black bird, 
Quantity of material required: cloth, 6 yards, 

Fic, 7. Walking costume. Skirt of light 
gray cloth trimmed at the edge with thick, jet 
cord headed by two rews of finer jet cord. Long 
jackets trimmed with jet cord and ornamented 
with large revers trimmed to match and buttoned 
on the chest. Waistcoat of gray silk, embroid- 
ered with jet cord on the collar and sleeves, 
Black velvet hat trimmed with gray feathers and 
gray satin ribbons. Quantity of material re- 
quired: cloth, 6 yards; silk, 1 yard. 

Fic. 8. Walking costume. The _ underskirt 
bordered with a wide band of bright red cloth; 
overskirt of seal brown cloth cut in large crene. 
lated tabs at the edge. Short waisted bodice 
with waistband of black passementerie, fastened 
on the left with two fringed ends. The fronts 
open over a draped plastron of brown cloth with 
a coquillé plaiting on the left side lined with 
red; large revers of red cloth fastened back with 
black buttons. Plain collar and coat sleeves, 
Boa of beige feathers. Toque of beige cloth 
trimmed with red wings. (Quantity of material 
required : brown, 6 yards; red, 2 yards, 

Fic. 9. Walking costume of dark green vel- 
vet, plain skirt and bodice, with overdress, peas- 
ant waist, with added basque and cuffs to sleeves 
of camel’s hair, cut in deep scallops at the edge 
and bound with silk braid. Bonnet of velvet, 
trimmed with lace and feathers. 

Fic. 10. Hat for lady, made of gray velvet, 
the crown covered with a network of steel beads. 
The hat is trimmed with an aigrette and feathers. 

Fic. 11. Patent leather slipper trimmed with 
bow and bead insertion across the toe. 

Fics. 12-13. Front and back of apron for 
girl of five years, made of striped nainsook. A 
bias hem edges the skirt, headed by a narrow 
row of insertion and a bias fold of muslin. The 
front of apron and neck is trimmed with inser- 
tion and edging. 


Fic, 14. Costume for girlof twelve years, made 
of green serge, the skirt is plain with pointed full 
bodice, tight jacket with a band of astrakhan 
trimming the front and sleeves. The muff isalso 
trimmed with astrakhan and ribbon bow. Hat 
of serge trimmed with ribbon bow and astrakhan. 


Fic. 15. A form of the old Swiss band, very 
becoming when worn with a blouse or Icose 
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bodice ; the model here shown is made of corded 
silk embroidered with jet. 

Fic. 16. Russian blouse for child of six years, 
made in navy blue velvet, trimmed with blue and 
steel galloon ; the full skirt is added on to a long- 
waisted plain bodice, double-breasted, and fast- 
ened diagonally under a band of the galloon, which 
is continued down to the edge of the skirt. The 
collar and band are covered with galloon, and the 
short over-sleeve and wrist-band on the full 
under-sleeve are trimmed to match. 

Fic. 17. House gown for lady, made of gray 
cloth; the skirt is plain, jacket double-breasted 
with revers of plush, cuffs of plush upon sleeves. 

Fic. 18. Tailor-made serge gown, plain skirt, 
deep jacket with revers braided, and inner vest 
and shirt front and neck-tie. 

Fics. 19, 20, 21, 22, Fashionable slippers and 
boot. 

Fic. 23. Fancy stomacher, made of passemen- 
terie with long pendants hanging from it, and at 
each side of jet and passementerie ; this can be 
worn with various dresses. 

Fic. 24. A very novel style of dressing-gown 
of white molleton flannel and trimmed with large 
spots, embroidered with colored wool; large 
rounds of braiding applied on the material, or 
spots ot velvet or plush sewn on and outlined 
with fine silk cord or buttonhole stitch, would 
have an equally good effect. The right front is 
draped to the left at the waist and fastened with 
aclasp of mother-o’-pearl. The cape is gath- 
ered around the neck and bordered with spots, 
and there is a single spot on each corner of the 
collar. The full sleeves are drawn in at the wrist 
by buttoned bands. The dressing-gown also 
looks very wellin colored molleton with black 
braided spots; these are worked with narrow 
braid sewn on a round piece of black, stiff mus- 
lin; each round is begun in the middle, and the 
braid is stitched on in gradually increasfng 
rounds, quite close together. Rounds of passe- 
menterie may be purchased ready to apply and 
thus save the trouble of braiding. 

Fic. 25. A very useful model of a cloak is 
made of fawn or /ivrée cloth, and trimmed with 
black velvet; the fronts are straight and semi- 
fitting and fastened to the edge by a tab under 
the right front. The back ends ina box-plait 
below the waist; the arms are covered by a 


pélerine falling over the coat sleeves, widely 
opened in front, but meeting between the shoul- 


ders at the back and then falling apart. The . 


velvet collar follows the line of the cape at the 
back and meets on the chest in front; the high 
collar and cuffs are also of velvet. A black or 
<olored passementerie girdle is joined on at the 


side seams and fastened in front with a long loop 
and ends, 

Fic. 26. Blouse for little girls, made of scar- 
let velvet and white cloth, The plaited under- 
skirt is of white cloth, and is mounted on a plain 
bodice of the samie material. The loose blouse 
over this is of scarlet velvet, and is cut low at 
the neck, and fastened diagonally in front. The 
skirt is left open from the waist to the edge. The 
blouse is drawn in at the waist by a sash of scar- 
let silk, the fringed ends fastened on the left 
side with a silver buckle. The full sleeves are 
finished off with deep cuffs of white cloth. The 
dress is trimmed with fancy galloon in black and 
silver. 

Fic. 27. Dress for girl of ten years. This 
dress, which is intended only for outdoor wear 
and may be worn over the dress asa mantle, is 
made of red and black fancy woolen, and is in 
the form of a blouse paletot, fastened down the 
right side with very large fancy buttons as far as 
the waist. The left side, which covers the front, 
is cut ina V-point over a plaited chemisette of 
dark red silk, and is drawn in at the waist by a 
red-and-black silk girdle. The back fits the fig- 
ure more closely, but is open down the center 
from the neck to the edge to make room for a 
plaited panel ofthe red silk. The sleeves are quite 
plain, and a band of beaver fur forms the collar. 

Fic. 28. Frock for a girl of twelve, of navy- 
blue cloth with chemisette and long sleeves of 
white or dark red cloth, the sash and bows on 
the shoulders matching the chemisette. The 
front and back are cut in Princess shape, with a 
low, rounded bodice and quite straight, the full. 
ness at the waist being arranged in a few plaits 
covered by the ribbon sash. Plaited panels of 
the blue cloth are let in on each side, and the 
fastening is on the left side. The short plaited 
sleeves are of the blue cloth; the sash ends in 
two groups of loops and ends at the back. This 
frock can be prettily made of two shades of China 
silk. 

Fic. 29. Long jacket for lady, made of heavy 
silk with revers braided and embroidered with 
jet and silk; the front is full finished with a 
heavy jetted fringe. Hat of straw, trimmed 
with flowers and feathers. 

Fic, 30. Fashionable bodice, short jacket with 
points front and back; it is cut pointed, button- 
ing over to the left side, which is made of nov- 
elty goods; the collar is of the same, also the 
pointed pieces inserted in the sleeves. 

Fic. 31. Fashionable jacket made of velvet, 
with the revers heavily embroidered; the 
sleeves also embroidered to correspond. 

Fic. 32. Full bodice made of navy blue silk, 
with deep collar, added basques, V-shaped pieces 
upon the: sleeves, and facings of pale blue silk, 
with passementerie over the silk. It is laced 
across with cords and buttons in front, and upon 
the lower part of sleeves. 

Fic. 33. Wrap for lady, made of heavy corded 
silk; it is jetted with tiny and large beads upon 
the hanging sleeves, and elaborately trimmed 
with lace. Black lace bonnet, tr‘'amed with 
velvet and aigrette. 
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PARIS, February, 1892. 


HE widow of Meissonier and his son 
and daughter cannot agree as to the 
com- 


pictures and sketches which 


posed his private collection. 

Mme. Meissonier wishes to 
transform the mansion on the Place Malesherbes 
into a museum, dedicated to her husband’s mem- 
ory; but this plan would absorb so considerable 
a portion of the relatively small fortune left by 
Meissonier that the other legatees hesitate to put 
it into execution, though desirous of avoiding a 
public sale. Jn the meanwhile, the exhibition 
of his works, which was to have been opened in 
May, is put off till the following spring, as it was 
found impossible to collect at that date anything 
like a thoroughly representative collection— 
Meissonier’s works being scattered far and wide 
—and later in the season the galleries ofthe Ecole 
des Beaux Arts are needed for other purposes. 

Princess Demidoff has sent £80 to the subscrip- 
tion got up for the purpose of erecting a monu- 
ment to the memory of Raffet, in remembrance 
of the artistic connection that existed between 
Prince Demidoff and the artist. Detaille is 
chairman of the committee, and he and his fel- 
low members are busy collecting Raffet’s works 
for exhibition. The Duc d’Aumale has premised 
to contribute a series of water-color drawings 
representing different episodes of the siege of 
Rome. 

Although the name of Antocolsky is well- 
known in art circles, much ignorance existed in 
respect to the works of the great Russian sculp- 
tor. Last year the artist applied for permission 
to exhibit at the Champ de Mars, which was ac- 
corded; but on fourteen pieces of sculpture 
being sent in, the committee rejected several, 
whereupon Antocolsky withdrew the rest. It 
was generally understood at the time, that those 
in authority at the Second Salon had acted not 
only discourteously to a foreigner, but inconsid- 
erately, as their show cf sculpture was meagre in 
theextreme. To what extent they had defrauded 
the public, however, has only lately been mani- 
fest. M. Antocolsky opened his studios the other 
day to the public on invitation, and artists and 
amateurs now join in-singing his praises. On 
entering, the attention of the visitor is immedi- 
ately arrested by a statue of Ermak, the conqueror 
of Siberia—a most vigorous piece of work. The 
same room contains a Christ in bronze, designed 
for a tomb, full of pathetic interest, and busts of 
Tourgueneff, Count Tolstoi and Dr. Botkino. 
The Ermak belongs to the Czar, and also as‘atue 
of John the Terrible, the plaster cast of which is 
exhibited in the larger studio. Here also is one 
in marble of Spinosa—the beauti/ul face lined 
with pain, and the frail figure prone in an arm- 
thair, half-concealed beneath a quilt. Equally 
couching, and even more delicate in treatment, 
is an exquisite female figure, which the artist 
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entitles «« A Christian Martyr,” or “ Not of this 
World ;” the pure lovely face looks heavenwards; 
about the feet crowd a flock of doves. Very 
strong also is the marble statue of the Monk 
Nestor (the first chronicler of Russia) and a 
bronze Mephisto. “Christ Walking the Waters,” 
a project for a light-house, and “ Christ before the 
Populace,” and a marble head of Christ on the 
cross, are full of religious feeling. The last is 
an alto-reliero, opposite is a bas-relievo of Ophe- 
lia against a background of reeds, 

Countess Lytton and her daughters will, we 
are told, leave Paris early next week; in the 
meanwhile they are paying farewell visits to 
their French friends. The countess will also go 
to the Elysée to take leave of Mme. Carnot before 
her departure. Lord Dufferin is expected about 
the middle of next month ; but it is reported that 
he will not take up his abode with the Marchion- 
ess at the Embassy until the apartments have 
been re arranged to suit the taste of the new oc- 
cupants, who, it is said, intend to receive much 
and magnificently. 

The Comtesse de Paris can hardly be said to 
have traver$ed Paris on her way to Madrid, as 
she did not leave the Gare du Nord, but joined 
the Southern Railway by the Ceinture. The 
Queen of Spain, the Duchesse de Chartres, Dona 
Eulalia, Princesse Marguerite, and others, went 
to the station to meet her, remaining with her 
until the hour of departure. She was accom- 
panied by Princesse Héléne and the Comtesse 
d’Haussonville, Don Antonio, her brother, join- 
ing the party here. Queen Isabella is to leave 
Paris shortly, spending sometime at Madrid, and 
then to take up her abode in Seville for the rest 
of the winter. 

It will be remembered that the Fizaro and 
Gaulois organized a féte for the benefit of the 
sufferers of St. Etienne, almost immediately after 
the terrible explosion that occurred there. M. 
Claretic offered to give a representation at the 
Francais, and the actors who play the “ Taming 
of the Shrew” gladly consented to contribute 
towards the entertainment. The programme ac- 
cording]y included Shakespeare’s comedy ; some 
verses by M. Louis Legendre, entitled « Merci,” 
spoken by Mme. Barretta-Worms; the last act of 
«*‘ Hernani,” in which all the best actors of the 
Francais took part, M. Gct playing a third-rate 
character, who had but five lines to say; lastly, 
M. de Porto-Riche had consented to let his new 
comedy, “La Chance de Francois,” be acted for 
the first time on this occasion. The afternoon 
was a great success, the whole of the fashionable 
Paris world having taken their share in the charit- 
able enterprise. The proceeds were considera- 
ble, as M. Claretie had volunteered to deduct 
nothing for the costs, and M. Paul Delair had 
declared he wou'’d renounce the droits d’auteur 
for that day. The total reached was exactly 
£1,493. 

Matinées are daily beccming more fashionable 
here. Mr. Henrik Ibsen's « Hedda Gabler” 
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was brought out yesterday afternoon at the Vau- 
deville Theatre. The translation is by Count 
Prozor. Tne venture—which is a novel one for 
the Vaudeville—is not likely to have as much 
success as it had in London, for the average 
French theatre-going public are not very open to 
new ideas, and, outside the Théatre-Libre and 
other special theatres, the obscurity of the Nor- 
wegian author is considered tiresome. Even the 
critics are very severe in their judgment on 
«“ Hedda Gabler,”’ or at all events affirm that it 
is not a play a French audience will ever like or 
even understand. Such appeared, indeed, to be 
the case on Thursday, despite a preliminary lec- 
ture by M. Jules Lemaitre, who endeavored to 
render the comprehension of Hedda’s strange 
doings more easy for the audience. The actors 
and actresses filled their parts remarkable well. 
Mlie. Brandés playing the heroine’s vé/e; MM. 
Mayer and Lagrange the principal men’s parts, 
Certainly the ensemd/e does not give one the idea 
of Norwegian, but rather of French provincial 
society; butthat can hardly be expected. French 
comedians make such a profound study of their 
own drama that they can hardly be expected to 
be equally conversant with the peculiar spirit of 
the drama of other countries, the works of Shake 
speare excepted. 

For evening wear there are many lovely gowns 
being made, and in home entertainments the 
gayety is not confined entirely to the adult mem- 
bers of the family. The children have their 
scenes in the tableaux vivants, they have their 
minuets and ribbon dances like their elders. 
The gowns are distinguished by freshness and 
grace rather than richness and novelty, so far as 
the younger ladiesare concerned. French cash- 
meres in very pale colors are being prepared, 
sold by the robe. The edge of the tablier is 
handsomely trimmed with silk embroidery and 
a band of marabout. The most delicate and 
novel colors are to be obtained in every variety. 
There are deep and pale yellows, mauves and 
heliotropes, various pinks, green, white, straw- 
berry,etc. The marabout and embroidery match 
the cashmere in color, These robes are made 
up in a straight tablier, with waterfall back of 
plain cashmere. The bodice has a band of feather 
round the lower neck, and the corselet in em. 
broidered. 

Passementerie and feathers are the chief trim- 
mings for ball dresses, although fur is being 
largely used for older ladies. A toilette of “ripe 
corn” broché has the skirt edged with two bands 
of yellow feathers, between them being a band of 
gold passementerie. The broché corsage has a 
low neck and short sleeves edged with feathers, 
The bodice is finished with a corselet of passe- 
menterie, which is very high under the arm, and 
abruptly slopes off to a mere point below the 
waist, back and front. 

_Fur is much employed for evening dresses of a 
tich description, Handsome white and colored 
brocades, worked up with gold, are made up into 
Plain skirts edged with a broad band of beaver 
orsable. Sometimes there is no further trimming 
of fur, but occasionally it is repeated on the cor- 


sage as a berthe or as bretelles over the shoulders. 
In Paris the fur-trimmed ball dress is even more 
fashionable than in London. There also are 
patronized largely the woolen and silken fabrics, 
woven with strips or borders of long hairs resem- 
bling bands of fur. Fur is more suitable for 
dowagers than young married ladies. As to 
girls, they do not use it at all, except certain 
white furs like Thibet goat and ermine; they use 
feathers instead. 

The feather trimmed dresses are exquisite. A 
plain trained skirt of white corded silk is edged 
with a fringe composed of peacocks’ feathers, 
cut and dressed toa suitable size. The full white 
chiffon corsage is finished with a white silk corse- 
let, open in front, which is trimmed with a 
band of peacocks’ feathers, and is edged, by way 
of basques, with a rich fringe of the same. 
Peacocks’ feathers replace the ordinary ribbon 
shoulder-knots, and are employed to dress the 
hair. 

Blouses for the winter are being made in cord- 
uroy velvet or velveteen. They have no basques, 
as velveteen basques would be too thick and 
clumsy on any but the most slender of figures. 
At a fashionable house I have seen some ex- 
cellent corduroy velveteens, which are the very 
thing for these blouses, being soft, lustrous, and 
in exquisite colors. The shape is simple; the 
blouse is full, fastening down the front with a 
box-plait. A band collar, and wide parements 
for the full sleeves complete the style. The 
trimming is original: round buttons, which are 
veritable jewels or chased gold. A blouse in 
silver-gray corduroy velvet is fastened down the 
front with ruby buttons set in gold. The wide 
parements fasten with the same buttons. This 
charming blouse is completed by the “ Crispin” 
belt, a novelty which is essentially Parisian. The 
belt, some ten inches wide, is of thick ribbed silk 
r.bbon, the end which passes through the buckle 
being neatly rounded. The novelty of the belt 
lies in the buckle, an enormous specimen, some 
eleven inches high, made of silver chased an- 
tique set with jewels. 

Tea gowns are once more in great demand, 
and to supply this need, many new and pretty 
designs for these cosy garments are brought be- 
fore our notice this season. The majority are 
made with round or square-shaped yokes, to 
which the rest of the gown is added in its entire 
length, leaving the front portion open over an 
uader dress of some thinner fabric. The gowns 
are shaped to fit the figure at the back and sides, 
while the fronts are loose and hang in graceful 
lines. Cashmere makes up well into tea-gowns, 
with silk for the under-dress; handsomer ones 
are composed of silk or plush, with gauze or 
chiffon trimming. 

The spider-web veils have quite gone out, and 
truly there could have been no uglier or more 
unbecoming fashion. The thinnest tulle is now 
used, with chenille spots; the majority of veils 
are black, yet when a dark colored hat or bonnet 
is worn, such as seal brown or navy blue, a tulle 
veil of the same shade is more harmonious and 
becoming. MARIGOLD. 
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AM sure my young girl 
readers in the cocking- 
class will be interested 
in the following incident. 

It was such a busy 
morning ; but cards bear- 
ing the names of two sis- 
ters and the word “im- 
portant” caused one to 
see them at once, After 

the greeting, one of them said: « We will only 
take a few moments of your time; but we came 
for advice. Papa’s birthday is in two weeks, and 
what do you suppose he has asked Marie and me 
to do?” 

IT am sure I cannot tell; but judging from 
your excited manner, I should think it was some- 
thing very unusual.” 

«“ Unusual!” exclaimed Louise; “well, I should 
say so. He wants Marie and me to prepare a 
birthday dinner of ten courses for him, to which 
he will invite four gentlemen; the party, count- 
ing in mamma and ourselves, numbering eight. 
He desires that we do all the cooking. Nor is 
that all, papa also asks that we purchase the 
materials and make the dresses we all will 
wear that night. And the amount he stipulates 
for ali of this is ten dollars apiece for our dresses, 
and ten dollars to cover the entire cost of the 
dinner, And lastly—for you haven’t heard the 
end yet—papa says if he is satisfied with our 
dinner gowns, and pleased with our cooking, he 
will give us each ove hundred dollars!” 

‘Well, that is good pay, girls; aren’t you 
satisfied ? Few fathers would be as liberal. Is 
that why you come to me for advice ?” 

“No, indeed ; the question is, How is a paltry 
thirty dollars to cover two pretty evening dresses 
and give any sort of a dinner? Fortunately, 
papa is a total-abstinence man, so no wine is 
expected. But even so, it isimpossible. Isn’t it?” 

“T think not. Did you father say you might 
consult me on the matter?” 

«“ He did not advise as to that. He surely has 
given us too difficult a task for our inexperience. 
If we are not advised how to buy our dresses, 
then to make them; to arrange a dinner, cook 
it, as well as being bright and entertaining for 
the guests of the evening.” 

«But then, my dears, there is the hundred 
dollars apiece at the end of it all. You can 
afford to do considerable for that; besides, think 
of the gain you will receive in other ways. Now, 
that neither you nor I may lose any time, I shall 
direct you about your dresses; buy them to-day, 

‘«¢ Marie get ten yards of white point d’esprit. 
You can easily purchase a good quality for forty 
cents a yard. You will require seven yards of 
white lining silk, which will be fifty cents a yard. 
This amount of material will be sufficient for an 
evening dress. Buy also six yards of ribbon, 
allowing twenty five centsa yard. This ribbon 
to be used as a sash; and one yard of the fifteen- 





cent width to bunch up ina knot for one shoul. 
der. I think the prettiest shade of ribbon for 
you would be shrimp pink. The remainder of 
your ten dollars you can spend for ruffling for 
the inside bottom of your skirt, hooks, eyes, and 
spool cotton, As for Louise, she cannot do better 
than buy a pale green silk, one of the kind that 
hasa satin line of the same shade running through 
it. It is very effective under gaslight. Many 
ladies wear them to the opera; the boxes look 
bewildering with the pretty effect of these silks, 
They fall so soft you can drape them any way, 
This silk can be bought in almost any of the 
shops for seventy cents a yard. I think, as it is 
wide material, ten yards would be sufficient, 
Make the dress in the Josephine style, low in the 
neck, with short waist, just the width of two 
fingers placed sideways under the armpit; the 
skirt plain, and as long as the material will allow. 
Wear a ribbon about an inch and a half wide as 
a sash, bowed in front a little to the left side, 
with ends as long as youcan afford. The ribbon 
must be the same shade as the dress. Have the 
sleeves full, and high puff reaching scantily 
to the elbow. Get one and one-half yards 
of fancy white lace, about four inches wide, 
This will be enough for both sleeves. When 
you sew it in be careful to put most of the 
gathers to the back of the sleeve. Put lace 
ruffling around the edge at the bottom inside of 
the skirt. I am sure your gown will be a success. 
The cost of your silk will be seven dollars; the 
ribbon for the sash one dollar and fifty cents; 
and you will have a dollar and a half with 
which to buy the lace for your sleevesand ruffling. 

“Of course you have at home the necessary 
slippers, fans, handkerchiefs and gloves. Your 
father stated only the gowns. Remember, girls, 
to receive in gloves; but remove the same before 
eating, unless Marie’s dress is sleeveless; in that 
case she should take her hands out, and tuck the 
kid back under the glove under the arm.” 

«You are a jewel, coming to our rescue as you 
have,” exclaimed Marie. 

“Indeed you are,” added Louise; “and I 
can already see our gowns. They are perfectly 
divine. I can hardly wait; my fingers are so 
impatient to get at them.” 

“Well, so far so good. Now come here to- 
morrow, at eleven o’clock, and I will have your 
menu ready, with full directions as to the cook- 
ing.” 

The morrow morning rapidly came, for when 
does time more quickly pass than when we are 
busy. Promptly at eleven my young lady friends 
arrived; a few words passed relative to the pur- 
chases of the day before, but as now neither of 
us had any extra minutes at our disposal, the 
dinner subject was soon opened, - 

«Before we proceed to the ‘bill of fare,’} 
will talk to you briefly about the dining-room 
and the table. Decorate the room with your 
house plants, making it as attractive and feast 
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like as is possible. Set your earthenware pots 
into pretty jars, if you have them; if not, lay the 
ots on their sides, presenting only the plants to 
view. Stand plants on the mantle, buffet, window- 
seat, anywhere you have room. Make as much 
show as youcan. Decide on the color you can 
best trim your table. Then get as many sheets 
of tissue paper as you have gas globes. Pink is 
always pretty; so is old rose and shades of yel- 
low. Take each sheet of tissue paper in your 
hands, fold it in half, and twist it as if wringing 
it. This will give the crimpled effect. Cut a 
hole in the closed end, when you have folded it, 
large enough to pass over the globe, and fasten 
the paper on to the globe by means of fine spool 
cotton, tied around the top and bottom of the 
globe. This will soften the light, and give a 
pink, old rose, or other light to the entire room, 
If you have candelabra, put the same colored 
shades over the.candles as is your tissue paper. 
The plain, white lamp shades may be covered in 
the same manner as the gas globes. Be careful 
to have your table linen and napkins well ironed. 
Put on the table your own needle-work. That 
rose cloth of Louise’s is just the thing for the 
center of the table. Stand on it your Chinese 
lily, which I think will be in full b!ossom at the 
time you will need it, If not, get a primrose. 
You can buy one for thirty-five cents. Buy a 
pink one if you have used pink tissue paper.” 

“May I put any of my pink satin ribbons on 
the table,” interrupted Marie. 

“ Certainly, if you decide on pink for color. 
Either in bows or diagonally; any way to adorn. 
You must buy a few flowers for corsage and 
boutonniere bouquets. You will have to get the 
most reasonable.” 

“ How about dinner cards ?” 

“You paint, Marie. Do flowers in water- 
colors, and, Louise, remember to use those new 
doilies you showed me.” 

“And now for the ‘bill of fare.’ I will give 
you the names of what to serve, with the prices 
attached. The little difference under the al- 
lowed ten dollars is all you will have to spend 
for flowers and to allow for bread : 

Oysters on half shell, with crackeis 
Boullion 
Red snapper, boiled with sauce and 

Creamed potatoes......cceccece acccce 
Mutton cutlets, with mushrooms and fried 

POTS isd vcicwaicssccececoenses 
Spaghetti, with cheese......... 

Turkey, mashed potatoes, creamed carrots, 

celery and olives . 

Lettuce salad, crackers, cheese .........- 
Charlotte meringue......... neennes re 
Ice-cream, macaroons 


Lady apples and salted peanuts........... 
Coffee 


$8 1 
_ Directions regarding oysters were fully aves 
in my first lesson to the Cooking Class, 
Boullion. 
Three pounds of brisket, one medium-sized 
Russia turnip, two carrots, one onion, bunch of 


sweet herbs, a cup of boiled rice, pepper, salt, 
and a small teaspoonful of made mustard. 

Cover the beef with cold water, and heat 
slowly until it comes to a boil. Carefully re- 
move the scum. Cut the vegetables fine. Cook 
them in salted hot water until they are half 
done; then put them into the pot with the beef, 
and boil slowly altogether for four hours. Strain 
the soup; then return to the fire, at which time 
add the boiled rice. Boil altogether for five 
minutes. This may be done the day before, and 
heated just before serving for dinner. 


Red Snapper. 


‘Roll in a clean white cloth and boil slowly in 
salted water until done. It will take about one 
hour. Unwrap carefully, and garnish the dish 
with parsley sauce. 

Warm a cup of milk, into which stir a heaping 
tablespoonful of butter which has been thickly 
rolled in flour. Add to this, after it thickens, 
one well-beaten egg, salt, and chopped parsley. 


Mutton Cutlets, with Mushrooms. 


Broil the cutlets over a red-hot fire. Serve 
with mushrooms around but not over them. 


Puree of Mushrooms. 


After washing, chop them fine and let them 
simmer in half a pint of hot water and in half a 
cup of butter for eight minutes; then add two 
tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs, pepper, salt, and 
a teaspoonful of Espagnola sauce. Let this come 
to a boil, stir in a little chopped parsley. 


Chocolate Meringue. 


Three pints of milk, one-quarter of a cake of 
chocolate, grated and wet in a little cold milk; 
one cup of sugar, four tablespoonsful of corn- 
starch, a little butter and salt and the yolks of 
three eggs. Flavor with vanilla. Bake half an 
hour. Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth; 
add a small cup of powdered sugar. Spread over 
the pudding and color it a light brown. 


Maearoons. 


After bleaching, grate halfa pound of almonds ; 
beat well the whites of six eggs, and stir in three- 
quarters of a pound of powdered sugar and the 
grated almonds, also a few drops of extract of 
bitter almond. If this should run when put in 
the pan, add more sugar. Drop into a buttered 
pan enough of the material to be the correct size, 
leaving a distance between. Bake alight brown, 


Salted Peanuts. 


Shell and put into boiling water to remove the 
skin. Turn them into a hot buttered frying-pan, 
and keep them there long enough to brown, but 
not to burn. When nicely browned, remove 
from the pan and sprinkle with salt. 

“And the rest of the menu, my dear girls, you 
know how to attend to—the spaghetti, with 
cheese, the turkey, vegetables, lettuce salad, 


. dressing, ice-cream and coffee.” The girls of 


the Godey Cooking Class will learn these, too, 
in time if they will be so good as to wait. To- 
day’s lesson is already long enough.) 








WORK 


Fig. 1. Trinket Bex. 
Foundation of white wood or stout card-board, 
well padded inside with quilted satin, and cov- 
Gold 


ered outside with Marie Antoinette silk. 
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lace round the base and the square lid, on which 


is stretched plain plush, crossed with four tabs of 
ottoman ribbon, finished off in the centre with a 
bu'terfly bow. Valance of vandykes, each tipped 
with a silk tassel. 

These vandykes can be made of different col- 
ored plush, decorated with fancy stitches or small 
designs in embroidery. 


» 


Figs. 2. 3. Pen-wiper. 


he foundation of the pen-wiper is a round 
card-board box, measuring three inches across. 
It covered with a band of embroidery, the 
design for which is shown in Fig. 3,a row of her- 
ring-bone stitches is added at each side of it: 
The box is set on a foundation of card, cut in 


an octagon shape, one inch larger each way 
> , D> P 


is 


all round. If two pieces of card are used with 
a thin sheet of lead between, it will serve also 
for a letter-weight. The card is covered with a 
piece of olive silk, with two rows of narrow gold 
on at 


‘ 
i 


braid on it, and a small gold spangle or but 
each point. Line the underneath with a piece 
of shiny linen, or silk. Fill the box in the centre 
with black cloth cut like a fringe and rolled 
round tightly; and edge with scarlet cloth cut in 
the same way, but standing up a little higher. 


Fig. 4. 
The two bags are made of brocade silk, 
trimmed with velvet ribbon, and small nibbling 


2 


Twin Bags on a Blotter. 


TABLE. 


mice. These stand upon a fashionable blotter; 
the bags can be filled with cotton, perfumed with 
sachet powder, or left empty to be filled with 
bon-bons, 
Fig. 5. Band in Embroidery. 

The appliqué is of light blue cloth on 
dark blue, or of leather-colored cloth on 
green, blue, or brown. Thesma’l pieces 
in the centre of the band, left white in 
the engraving, are of pale tan-colored 
kid. The outlining and embroidery 
stitches are worked with silks in shades 
of the 
thread, either gold or steel, with beads 


and a little tinsel 


als 
ais 5 


materi 
to match, may be introduced to heighten 
the effect. 
This makes a pretty border for a 
1 valance, chair stripe, 
stripe, the colors being 
1anged to suit the taste of the worker, 
or the room in which it is to be placed. 


cover, mante 


etc, 


Fig. 6. Trimming Lace in Crochet, 
The lace may be worked in black or cream 
silk for trimming dresses, or in white or colored 
cotton for furnishing purposes. The pattern con- 
sists of pairs of leaves, each pair being worked 


each 
separately. Make a chain of 16; on this work 
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back 2 double, 10 treble, then all round these 
work treble crochet, with purls of 3 chain after 
each fourth treble, making 9 purls in all ; 4 double 
on the 4 chain left, which forms the stem. Re- 
peat this for the second leaf. In working the 
next pair of leaves join them to the preceding 
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pair by the purl next to the top one, and when 
one leaf and stem are finished make 2 chain, 
join to last purl but one of the same leaf, § chain, 
join to second purl of the second leaf of first pair, 
, then work the second leaf. Four rows 
f these pairs of leaves form the depth of the 
In the Jast row, at the second purl of the 
second leaf make a chain of 5, join to the eighth 
purl of last leaf; on the chain work 2 double, 
purl, 2 treble, purl, 3 treble, purl, 2 double, and 
go on with the leaf. The joining between the 
pairs of leaves may be done with chain stitch 
after the rows of leaves are finished, or as the 
work proceeds, joining to the purls inthe manner 
shown in the illustration. For the heading begin 
at the stems, 8 chain, purl of 5, joining to the first 
purl of leaf at the third stitch, 8 chain, then be- 
gin a purl of 3, after the first stitch, 5 chain, 
join io third purl of leaf, 2 chain, join to third 
purl of next leaf, 6 chain, close the purl, and 
the heading. On this work a row of I 
‘, 1 chain, 
Fancy Needlework. 
see colored work page in front part of book.) 
We have selected some pretty designs for 
useful fancy work, which are illustrated in the 
fo'lowing plates. Fig, 1 represents a gauze hand- 
screen embroidered in fine silk, the detail 
of which is given in full working size. 
This needs very careful handling, as the 
ma‘erial is delicate; it should, if possible, 
be worked in a frame, but as the latter is 
rather an expensive article to buy, an 
admirable substitute can be made by 
nailing four slips of wood firm!y together, 
and standing them on two small boxes of 
equa! size on either side, so that the hand can be 


passed above and below it. If two cigar boxes 
are used they should be nailed to the frame, as 
then it is perfectly firm and comfortable to work 
on. The design must be traced on the gauze 
before placing it in the frame. Procure sufficient 
Material for the screen, and draw the pattern in 


ink on a’ shéet of 
clean white paper. 
Lay this ona board, 
and fasten the gauze 
firmly on it with 
drawing pins ; then 
carefully trace the 
design on the ma- 
terial with a sharply 
pointed lead pencil, 
Pale b'ue, yellow, 
or pink gauze may 
be used for the 
screen, with tinted 
filoseiles to work in the embroidery. Having 
traced the design, mount the gauze in a border 
of linen or sateen, leaving the former transparent, 
and sew the latter to the wood frame, drawing 
the material as tight as possible to prevent the 
work from being drawn as it is done. 

Single strands of filoselle are used to fill in the 
design, which is in outline crewel stitch ; a pretty 
shade of blue should be selected for the corn- 
flowers, pink for the foxglove, and white for the 
daisy, the leaves and stems being finished with 
shaded greens and browns; the little cottage 
should be in brick red, and the butterfly yellow. 

When the work is finished, it must be mounted 
in a light gilded wooden frame, with a handle to 


y 


correspond; this can be ‘) 
dertaken by any re spectable 
fancy workshop. It is hardly necessary, ‘to add 


‘that this work requires to be very neatly done, 


fastening off the stitches on the wrong side, and 
clipping the ends of silk, s» that the back of it is 
as neat as the face 
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The embroidery blotter is givenin full working 
size with design. The centre of the blotter is of 
moss-green moiré silk, round this is an appliqué 
porder of vieux rose plush, fastened down round 
the edges with button-hole stitch, worked with 
silk in a lighter shade, The design is worked in 
the following colors: The flowers, three shades 
of very pale pink ; the French knots in old gold; 
the foliage and stalks, dull green; the bar with red 
at intervals; another shade of old gold, or gold, 
together with black, completes it. This case 
covers one of the ordinary blotters used so much, 

One-half of an infant’s bib is given in full size, 
it is embroidered in white upon fine nainsook 
muslin, which is made up with an inter-lining of 
cotton, and a lining of ordinary muslin. The 
edge is scalloped around afterall linings are put in. 


Novel Crochet Work. 


A novelty in crochet work is a pattern resem- 
bling the open netting seen in the foundation of 
guipure d’art, commonly known as antique lace. 
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In this way, you can make a row of long 
chains and knots any length that you please. To 
make a second row prepare to turn, as follows: 
When you have made an even number of long 
chains, with knots, work 2 more for the proposed 
edge of the pattern. The first of these two 
should be very much looser than all the others, 
to prevent the edge being too tight. Begin the 
second row before actually turning, by bending 
this looser chain, into the form of a perpendicular 
edge. : 

2d row. Miss 1 knot of preceding row, work 
1 single crochet in front of next knot, over the 
double-thread of the long loop, and 1 single 
crochet after same knot, over double-thread of 
next long loop (a group of 3 long threads). 
*Then make 1 long group, I knot, I group, as 
before. Miss another knot, 2 single crochet at 
next knot. Repeat from * as often as required, 
to end. After last long chain, work 2 single 
crochet in the 2 chains first made. Turn asin 
first row. 





Ws 
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Fic. 6. 


It is exceedingly simple. By following the ac- 
companying directions,any lady atallskilled inthe 
use of the crochet needle, can gain a correct idea 
ofthe pattern. Allshe needs afterwardsis practice. 

No regular foundation chain is required, the 
first row of work taking its place. Begin by 
making a loop in the thread and chaining 2. 

Next chain 1, and pull this long chain-stitch 
out about three times as long as an ordinary chain- 
stitch. Hold it firmly, and draw a short chain 
stitch through it. You now have three long 
threads below the needle, instead of two. To 
secure these three threads in place, draw a short 
chain-stitch through the space between the long 
thread last made and the long chain-stitch. You 
now have two short chain-stitches on the needle 
and have knotted or netted the long one in place. 
To continue the pattern, draw another long 
chain-stitch through the two short ones, and pro- 
ceed as before. 


In every succeeding row, make 2 long chains» 
with knots, in a group, and take up every knot- 
The open, netted character of the work now 
begins to appear. The only difficulty is in having 
the long chains of exactly the same length, thus 
making the square meshes perfectly even, At 
the edge, it will be found necessary to make a 
little twist, so as to have the last single crochet 
over the double thread of the perpendicular 
group of threads. 

This netted pattern can be adapted in many 
ways, taking the place of mignardise, hair-pin 
work, etc. It can be worked in sheets or bands, 
and combined with various headings or materials, 


. It may be as open or close as desired, its effect 


depending altogether on the length of the long 
loops. In short, a hundred uses for the pattern 
will suggest themselves to the ingenious worker 
It is adaptable as well as artistic. 

M. B. H. 
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/ ITH the wintry blasts 


hurling around us, it 

requiresa wide stretch 

of imagination to fol- 

low our calendars and 

believe that this is the first 

month of genial Spring, but 

such the ancients decreed, and we 
must accept the fact, even if we can- 
The 


blasts, blow they ever so hard, cannot dislodge 


not see the reality. March 
us from our secure retreat, and we send out the 
March number as a welcome visitor to many a 
distant home where the ice king still reigns 
supreme, as well as to the sunny glades where 
fiowers greet the eye. In this number we pre- 
sent many attractions; our two frontispieces are 
beautiful works of art, two colored fashion 
pages, a variety of beautiful fancy work upon a 
colored folded page, to the latest novelties in 
black fashions and work, and new music; while 
the best authors of the day contribute to the liter- 
ary pages in prose and verse. The new story by 
Edgar Fawcett, ‘The Discipline of Pain,” is 
commenced in this number; sweet “ Marjorie 
Lee ” still delights her readers; “The Legend 


” 


of the Lantern” is completed, and has received 
warm commendations from our large host of 
readers; theshort stories are exceptionally good, 
and, as a whole, we feel proud of our March num- 
ber, and satisfied that it can compare favorably 
with any previous one sent out. 
backward as the year grows, but ever forward. 


We do not go 


Our aim is to make each number of the magazine 
issued better than the last; 
our motto, and that has been the only one thet 


ever onward is 
the proprietors of GoprEy’s LADy’s Book has 
ever held to. Le tour readers and subscribers re. 
member this, and try to see in how many more 
homes they can be instrumental, through their 
influence, of introducing this welcome visitor. 
t is never too late to subscribe for the magazine, 
a word fitly spoken will often produce this re- 
sult; let each one of our subscribes see if they 
cannot speak this word to some friend, and let 
them enjoy the magazine as much as they do 
themselves. 


niece ts 
Superior to vaseline and cucumbers, CREME 
SIMON, marvellous for the complexion and light 


cutaneous affections; it whitens, perfumes, forti- 

fies the skin. J.Simon, Paris. Park & Tilford,New 

York. Druggists, perfumers, fancy goods stores, 
ae ee 

The last poem written by James Russell Low. 
ell, the only one of importance left by him in 
manuscript, and at the same time one of the 
strongest in the whole list of his works, will be 
published by arrangement with Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton, his literary executor, in the March 
number of Scribner's Magazine, The admirers 
of Mr. Lowell will be gratified to find it a great 
and noble poem, fitted to form the close of his 
poetical career. It is in the vein of Mr. Lowell’s 
highest and broadest patriotism, and will rank 
with the “Commemoration Ode.” The poem is 
entitled «On a Bust of General Grant.” 

+ <ep +— 
Professor Clarence M. Eoutelle. 

We are happy to announce that the April 
number of the magazine will contain a story 
from the pen of this popular author, entitled 
“A Fool’s Luck; A First of April Tragedy.” 
The story in the February issue received much 
favorable comment, and we feel satisfied that 
this later effort will be even more attractive, if 
that There is always something 
new about this author, none of his stories ever 
following out any old or hackneyed plot. 


is possible. 


ee ree Sa 

Miss Ada Ellen Bayley, who is probably bet- 
ter knownas Edna Lyall, has fallen into wretched 
hea!th, and been obliged to give up all literary 
work for the present. 

acai z 

The * Chic” Dress Lifter is something new 
in the way of improvements for woman’s con- 
venience, which will be appreciated by the 
fashionable lady who wants comfort with her de- 
sired degree of style. She has not the courage 
to decline the street sweeping skirt, and she 
cannot, with full hands, hold up the heavy train, 
then perforce, she will be glad to be told of the 
new Chic Dress Lifter, consisting of steel 
stays, the one furnished with large eyes for the 
lower part of the skirt, and the other with 
strong, flat hooks for the upper part, thus the 
objectionable portion of the back skirt is simply 
hung up out of the way, when the dress is to be 
worn in the street, and upon going in the 
house it can be unhooked just as easily as it was 
arranged for out-of-door service. 
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In Germany, the iron wedding is celebrated 
on the first anniversary, the wooden on the fifth, 
the tin on the tenth, the crystal on the fifteenth, 
the china on the twentieth, silver on the twenty- 
fifth, cotton on the thirtieth, linen on the thirty- 
fifth, woolen on the fortieth, silk on the forty- 
fifth, gold on the fiftieth, and the diamond on the 
seventy fifth. 

ee 

The late Regent of Mount Vernon, Mrs. Mac- 
alester Laughton, was enthusiastic in her devo- 
tion to the work of the position she held, and it 
is largely owing to her that the home of Washing- 
ton is out of debt and in good repa‘r, She in- 
herited her fortune from her father, Charles 
Macalester, a prominent Philadelphia banker, 
and was a social leader in Washington, She has 
always been on very friendly terms with the 
ladies of the White House, and was an intimate 
friend of Harriet Lane, when she presided over 
President Buchanan’s household, Mrs. Laugh- 
ton spoke French as fluently as she did English, 
and was on intimate terms with the best in 
American and foreign ciicles in the Capital. She 
leaves her fortune to her only child, who is the 
wife of Scfior José de Pedroso, of the Spanish 
legation. Mrs, George Hearst, of California, is 
spoken of as Mrs. Laughton’s successor in office. 

ae 

The Queen of England is said to have the 
largest collection extant of photographs of nota- 
bilities of her time, from the portraits of kings, 
queens, emperors, and empresses, downward. 
They date from the beginning of daguerreotypes 
down to the present perfect photographs. 


~~ <> - 


Miss Elear or Ormerod is the most distinguished 
entomologist of England, Her first object in 
taking up the science was to save the farmers’ 
grain from destruction, and in order to render 
herself familiar with the habits of insect life, she 
often spends hours stretched upon the ground 
studying them. She has been appointed Con- 
sulting Entomologist to the Royal British Agri- 
cultural Society. 


+ 0p -— - 


Asad story is told in connection with Gilbert’s 
new opera, “ The Mountebanks.” Its appear- 
ance has been delayed by the ill heal:h of Alfred 
Cellier, one of the composers, who puta strong 
force upon himself to complete the music. He 
fished it the night of his death. 


BOOK TABLE, 


“Life of Patrick Henry.” By William Wirt 
Henry. Volume II. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. For sale by 
Porter & Coates. 


This contains the life, correspondence and 
speeches, with portrait of this celebrated states- 
man, The edition is limited to 1,100 copies 
printed from type, and is gotten up in very 
handsome style as regards paper and typography. 
It abounds in interesting speeches, matters re- 
lating to the years of his governorship of Vir- 
ginia and items of historicinterest. It is a book 
that will alike please the student and the gen- 
eral reader. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have issued a com- 
plete cloth-bound index for the first ten volumes 
of Scribner's Magazine, it is full of interest, 
with some account of its literary and artistic 
history. This is issued in connection with the 
completion of the fifth year of the publication 
of the magazine. The merits of the magazine 
has established for itself a high position among 
the literary periodicals of the day, and it is 
eagerly welcomed for its own in‘rinsic worth. 


‘Love or Money.” 
Henry Jenner). 
York. 


By Katherine Lee (Mrs. 
D. Appleton & Co, New 
Price, 50 cents. 


This story follows the fate of the members of 
a poor English clergyman’s family. At times 
painful, it is also powerful, and fixes the reader’s 
attention to the end. 


«“ The Wild Rose of Gross-Stauffen.” By Nataly 
Von Eschstruth. Translated by, Elsie L. La- 
throp. With photogravure illustrations, Worth- 
ington Co., 747 Broadway, New York. Price, 
half rox., $1.25 ; paper, 75 cents, 

Among recent works of fiction, “« The Wild 
Rose” 
picturesque and inspiring novel of the year. An 
air of purity and naturalness pervades this uncon- 
ventional story, which appeals strangely to the 
soul’s sympathies and affections, while the rare 
beauty and character of the young baroness— 
an only child, brought up at her father’s estate 
far from the city--exhibi's a genuine manifesta- 
tion of girlish innocence and naive sweetne:s 
that fairly carries the reader withher. Although 
never sensational, the story is rich im social pic- 
tures, presenting many incidents of great inter- 
est, especially the description of the court ball, 
to which our heroine was suddenly introduced, 


is pre-eminently the most imaginative, 
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is wonderfully graphic. Altogether, the various 


characters are well-drawn, and the plot and dé. 
nouement exceptionally interesting and novel. 
The book exhibits all the typographical beauty 
and daintiness that characterize the Worthington 
publications, and the charming illustrations add 
greatly to the enjoyment of the text. 


«The Tempting of the King.” By William Vin- 
cent Byars. C. W. Alben & Co., 518 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Price, 25 cents. 

The story here told in blank verse, with lyrics 
interspersed, is that of the temptation of David 
by the beauty of Bathsheba; the murder of 
Uriah, and the curse of Nathan. ‘ Beauty,” 
« Duty,” «* Law,” are the key-notes. 


«« Sir Anthony’s Secret.” By Adeline Sergeant. 
+ John A. Taylor & Co., 119 Potter Building, 

New York. Price, 50 cents. 

The plot is compact, free from extravagances 
and violent improbabilities, with a well-managed 
element of suspense running nearly to the end, 
and strongly illustrative throughout of English 
life and character. The book is likely to add 
materially to the author’s well-earned repute. 


«A Woman’s Revenge.” By Mrs. J. F. Richards. 
J. S. Ogilvie, 59 Rose street, New York. 
Price, 25 cents. 

It may safely be said that up to the last page 
the reader’s attention is not allowed to flag. 


«The Princess Roubine.” By Henry Greville. 
T. B, Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. Price, 
25 cents, 

Madam Henry Greville’s novels are among 
the finest romances extant, and possess eatraor- 
dinary interest while displaying great power, a 
thorough knowledge of human nature, rare de- 
scriptive ability, and a vein of humor as keen as 
it is enjoyable. 


A new publication is «The Shawknit Castle 
Calendar for 1892,” uniform with that for 1891, 
will be mailed post-paid to an7 applicant, on re- 
ceipt of ten cents, directed to Calendar Depart- 
ment, Shaw Stocking Company, Lowell, Mass. 


« Consumption.” By N. S. Davis, Jr., A.M., 
M.D. F. A. Davis, 1231 Filbert street, Phila- 
delphia. Price, 75 cents. 

This little book shows how to prevent con- 
sumption and how to live with it. There are 
many valuable hints given for the proper care of 
delicate persons which it would be well for those 
affected to read up and practice, 
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“The Chinese; Their Present and Fup 
Medical, Political, and Social.” By Rg 
Coltman, Jr., M.D., Surgeon in Charge of; 
Presbyterian Hospital and Dispensary a} 
Chow Fu, etc. Iilustrated with fifteen py 
engravings of persons, places, and ohis 
characteristic of China. The F, A, Dg 
Co., 1231 Filbert street, Philadelphia, 
$1.75. 

The author has spent many years among 
Chinese; lived with them in their dwell 
thoroughly learned the language; has beg, 
conversant with all their strange and odd cha 


. teristics to a greater extent than almost anyoj 


American. He has been a physician to all cl 

of this wonderful people, and the opportuni 
thus afforded for a clear insight into the ing 
life of the Chinese, their virtues and vices, » 

ical, social, and sanitary, condition, proba 
destiny, and their important position in the wal 
to-day, have been ably and wisely used byl 
Coltman. The simple, direct, straightforw 
style in which Dr. Coltman has written this boi 
makes it entertaining and fascinating, as wel 

profitable reading, throughout. 


‘“‘An Artificial Fate.” By Clarence M. h 
telle. M. J. Ivers, 86 Nassau street, Na 
York. Price, 25 cents. 


Professor Boutelle tells a story of mysiay 
and crime in a bold, energetic fashion, andi 
new book is full of sensational incidents al 
hair-breadth escapes. 


“Beyond the End.” By Clarence M, Bal 
telle. William H. Davis, 28 Rose street, N 
York. Price, 25 cents. 


What we want is a vivid portraiture of 
acter and broad and wholesome lessons abs 
life. These the author is always sure to givea 


“Pretty Michal.” By Maurus Jokai. 
Publishing Company, 104 and 106 Fou 
avenue, New York. Price, 50 cents. 

It is a free translation of “A Szép Mikhal” 
is made by R. N. Bain, who has done the wa 
so well that we forget that we are not reail 
the story in its original language. “? 
Michal” is the story of a girl who was brow 
up entirely by her father, a recluse, who bal 
theories about molding girls in certain lms 
The plan worked well till the girl fell in lm 
and then father, plans and all were scattered # 
the wind. Jékai never wrote anything 
or more romantic than this story, and it is 
most fantastic tale that has appeared in prints 
many a long day. 


The next issue in Cassell’s Unknown Libay 
will be “Through The Red-Litten Window 
and “The Old River House,” both stories ¥ 
Theodor Hertz-Garten, and both stories of 
sorbing interest. 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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Fig. 4. 


For Description, see Fashion Depart 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 
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Swdbouys 


FAMOUS PERFUMES 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


LADD & COFFIN. proprieToRS AND MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK. 








In writing to Advertisers, please mention GODEY § LADY’S BOOK. 








